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LABOR’S RELATION 
TO CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 


Edited by LISTON POPE, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Social Ethics, The Divinity School, 
) Yale University 


Appearing at a time when the aims of labor and the 
relations of labor unions to other elements of the 
community are attracting public attention, this timely 
volume illuminates these problems whose solution 
is fundamental to the physical and spiritual health of 
the whole country. Here six prominent labor spokes- 
men articulate the values and faiths by which they 


‘strive to live and to lead labor. Published for the 


Institute for Religious and Social Studies. $2.50 


SOCIETY, CULTURE 
AND PERSONALITY 


Their Structure and Dynamics 


A System of General Sociology 
by PITIRIM A. SOROKIN 


One of the great books of our time, this volume pre- 
sents a unified theory of society, culture and person- 
ality as inseparable aspects of the sociocultural uni- 
verse. Here is a significant treatise for the advanced 
student and the intelligent layman who want to under- 
stand the how and why of social, cultural and per- 
sonality problems of our time. $7.50 


APPROACHES TO 
GROUP UNDERSTANDING 


Proceedings of the Sixth Symposium on 
Science, Philosophy and Religion 


Edited by LYMAN BRYSON, LOUIS 
FINKELSTEIN and ROBERT M. MacIVER 


This volume assembles the diversified approaches of 
67 qualified personalities to the difficulties and possi- 
bilities of obtaining group understanding. Represent- 
ing viewpoints in every field of knowledge, the authors 
contribute a rich vision of the problem, and offer 
insights into its nature and possible approaches tu 
its solution, $5.00 
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THE AMERICAN 
FARMER 


His Problems and His Prospects 


By LEE FRYER. Foreword by JAMES G. 
PATTON, President, National Farmers’ 


Union - 


A powerful and provocative study of the plight of 
the American farmer. Tracing the forces which have 
undermined the independent farmer's position during 
the past two decades, the author shows why our 
agricultural wealth is rapidly concentrating in the 
hands of a few great farm corporations, and offers 
a long-range charter for the reconstruction of American 
rural life. . speaks the living message of the 
Ametican rural people.’—James G. Patton. $3.00 


HANDBOOK FOR 
DISCUSSION LEADERS 


By J. JEFFERY AUER, Assistant Professor 

of Public Speaking, Oberlin College, and 

HENRY LEE EWBANK, Professor of 
Speech, University of Wisconsin 


This book can help develop the values of common 
counsel. It is a complete, simple, detailed manual 
setting forth a step-by-step procedure for planning, 
organizing and conducting private and public discus- 
sions. Leaders in community, labor, farm, business and 
other similar organizations will find it an invaluable 
guide to provocative and fruitful discussions. $1.75 


SMALL COMMUNITIES 
IN ACTION 


Stories of Citizen Programs at Work 


By JEAN and JESS OGDEN, Associates in 
Adult Education, University of Virginia, 
Extension Division. 


This book is for every citizen genuinely concerned 
with the vitality and progress of his own community. 
Containing direct and practical advice for more demo- 
cratic living, it describes the civic programs of sev- 
eral small communities which successfully solved local 
problems and improved conditions by democratic ac- 
tion. ‘. . . should be on the desk of every citizen 
interested in the improvement of his community and 
in knowing how it can be done.”—Daily Advance, 
Lynchburg, Va. $3.00 
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ome lown Folks 


Wherever there is a Bell telephone office, 
you will find it operated and managed 
mostly by home town people. 


For the Bell System is made up of many 
hundreds of local units, each serving its own 
community. So the telephone company 
isn't something big and far away but close 


to your home and your interests, 


This means compact, efficient operation 
and it also helps to keep a friendliness and 
a neighborliness in the conduct of the 


telephone business. 


The Bell telephone people in your com- 
munity aim to be good citizens in all 
things, in addition to giving you good and ~ 


economical telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Among Ourselves 


4E EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE Po- 
vac Chapter of the National Association 
Housing Officials last month elected 
toy Smith as its chairman for a one- 


sor the special reason that since the 
ragation special issue last January con- 
ated on the barriers between Ameri- 
s and the ways in which persons of 
erent races were kept artificially in sep- 
€ compartments, there is special oc- 
on for pointing with pride to un- 
«regation—when it happens. 
y Smith is such an example. He is 
egro, the first to be so honored by any 
pter of the National Association of 
Officials. He is a management 
isor for the National Capital Housing 
ity and has been professionally en- 
d in housing actively since 1940. What 
pieiher chapters, now? Other associa- 
ms? Other professions? 


$ 
' THE Epiror: I just GoT AROUND TO 
iding Kathryn Close’s great article on 
teel Makers, 1937-1947,” Survey Graphic 
> March. I had hardly opened the issue 
en I discovered yours truly sitting at 
© extreme left in the frontispiece on 
ge 180. 
[This showed a group of employes ot 
and Laughlin Steel Corporation 
ing overwhelmingly for the Steel- 
ts Organizing Committee in an early 
m ordered by the National Labor 
Board. Mr. O'Connor was one 


it has wrought.”] . 
loan to the NLRB from the Pennsyl- 
aes of Public Assistance, I 
that I was helping in a small way 
¢ History on that day in May, 1937, 
id not expect that in the same small 
| would participate in documenting 


ten years and five hundred miles 
the timekeeper’s office at J & L’s 
rth #3, I am more aware than 


changes time has wrought on 
as the Graphic and yours 
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of. “Time for a Positive cage ‘by Dr. 


- Henry A. Murray. 


They are to go to our eae for the 


postage free, to any requested address. 


Who wants them? 


WHEN THE FIRST SESSION OF THE - 80th Con- 


gress sijodricd So: 2 ee ee 
the legislators left as unfinished business all 


time were neglected, defeated or “watered 
down.” Funds needed to help feed and 
rehabilitate war victims in many lands were 


asking, up to ten copies a person, mailed pared, or tied with political strings. i ae 


a discouraging record. 

In addition to this is the failure of © 
Congress to take any steps whatever towa 
ene ee 


ey I WENT To JAPAN I REALIZED 
that our military occupation was 
itting on an unprecedented demon- 
ration in democracy, but I was not 
separed to find it infused with the 
ji@eesot -a crusade. It had not 
curred to my civilian mind that a 
scessarily autocratic military ma- 
ine of conquest in a defeated nation 
culd be charged with passion for the 
iritual regeneration of a_ people 
rough democratic ideals. 
But that is precisely what I found. 
hat underlying idealism on both 
jes is far more important to the 
ture of Japan than the formal insti- 
tions recreated under the occupa- 
yn out of a hierarchy of privilege 
id a high-handed government—the 
aperor “system.” 
By unanimous agreement of all 
sociates and observers, the creative 
wer behind this unexampled cru- 
Je is General Douglas MacArthur’s 
iving faith in democracy and in the 
yanese people—that faith combined 
th his superior talents as an admin- 
rator. I have met few men in pub- 
life, much less in the army— 
.ere my contacts until recently have 
en limited—with a more instant 
areness of the broadcast concepts 
human liberty and an_ equal 
rmination to apply them. His 
ole conduct of the occupation has 
ged a bond of understanding be- 
een him and the Japanese people 
matched between conqueror and 
juered in all history. 
ome wag in Tokyo has correctly 
culated that if the Japanese re- 


ROGER N. BALDWIN 


—The first of a series of articles by 
the director, thirty years running, of 
the American Civil Liberties Union 
—just back from two months in 
Occupied Japan, with also a look at 
divided Korea. 

Invited to the North Pacific by the 
U. S. War Department, he set off 
unofficially instead and brought to 
bear his engaging faculties for human 
encounter and appraisal as repre- 
sentative alike of the ACLU, the 
Japanese American Citizens League 
and the World Federation of United 


Nations Associations. 


co 


stored the position of Shogun—which 
long outranked that of emperor in 
the island’s history—General Mac- 
Arthur would be elected to the post 
by an overwhelming vote. 


At rHis contrasts with GENERAL 
MacArthur’s status as a prophet in 
his own country. His reputation 
among Americans at home is not un- 
mixed with criticism. Many regard 
his manners as those of a dictator 
impressed by his own importance; 
and the support proffered him here 
by reactionary nationalists has not 
helped. : 
Yet I found no substantial criticism 
of the General among Americans in 
the Occupation. From top to bottom 
their views chimed in with those of 
the Japanese, both in relation to poli- 
cies and personal calibre. He is 
correctly characterized as aloof from 
social functions and not easily accessi- 
ble except to those with a valid claim 
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New Liberties in Old Japan 


An American expert’s eye witness report of first steps toward 


transforming an autocratic enemy into an ally of democracy. 


on his time. Nor does he give press 
conferences—a habit not calculated to 
win the affections of newspapermen. 
Moreover, he is without doubt sensi- 
tive to what he regards as unjustified 
press criticism of his policies. But fair 
criticism he welcomes; he admon- 
ished me to pull no punches when I 
got home and wrote or spoke of the 
Occupation. (As a professional critic 
of governments I never have!) 

The General’s popularity with the 
Japanese rests not only on his. per- 


sonal qualities, but on the sense of — 


liberation from the militarists which 
the defeat gave them; and along with 
that, on their craving for a new 
leadership. As old admirers of our 
institutions, they welcomed the Amer- 
icans as they would have welcomed 
no other victors. This was all the 
more true after our decision to let 
them keep intact their emperor and 
their own government. 

An understanding of this emotional 
foundation of the Occupation, on our 
side and theirs, is essential to any 
appraisal of the ease with which such 
vast revolutionary changes have been 
made in so short a time. Both insti- 
tutions and attitudes have been 
reversed, and whole new classes of 
the population, formerly suppressed, 
have advanced to power. But these 


have not yet struck deep roots. Both 


they and we are in a hurry to do in 
a few years what it has taken other 
democracies years to achieve. 

Now, the Japanese grasp new ideas 
fast; too fast, many say, as mere 
imitators without principles or con- 
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victions. A strong basis of historic 
fact tends to support that contention. 
A childlike quality of trust in leaders 
has prompted them to follow where 
leadership directs. They work by 
group decision without individual 
independence. They organize like a 
bee-hive, and work like bees. Today 
there is the new queen-bee of democ- 
racy and a new swarming. 


Tadividualism—in the sense of each 
citizen’s obligation to make up his 
own mind and protect his own inter- 
ests—will take time to make headway 
against the traditions of authority. I 
talked with some of the old liberals 
of Japan long in leadership until 
suppressed. By common consent, the 
most distinguished of these, is 90 
year-old Yukio Ozaki, member of 
the Diet continuously from 1889 on 
and just re-elected. Long since, when 
mayor of Tokyo, he was the donor of 
the cherry trees that bloom each 
spring in Washington. 

At ninety, I found him way ahead 
of his time, an extremist critic, wittily 
sarcastic over old-fashioned traits and 
loyalties. It will take the Japanese 
years, he said, to practice what they 
now think they believe (“like some of 
the rest of us,” I observed). Half the 
people, he said, including all the 
peasants and most of the women, are 
still slaves to old restraints. No really 
indigenous leadership for democracy 
has sprung up as yet. “A superficial 
conversion,” said he. The Americans 
are doing a good job (though often 
badly advised by Japanese politicians) 
and should stay till the Japanese strike 
deeper roots in the concepts of free- 
dom. 

Granting this lack of depth, the 
achievements to date are only the 
more striking, so extensive and so 
enthusiastically are they advocated. 
On the Occupation side also a lack 
of depth in the crusade may be said 
fairly to parallel that on the Japanese 
side. The MacArthur spirit marks the 
top leadership in most policy posi- 
tions, but probably does not engage 
over a fifth of the total military officer 
personnel and half the civilian. 


‘Despite the military machine, how- 


ever, the core of the Occupation is 
civilian-minded, in uniform or out, 
and its relation to the Japanese is 


therefore that of cooperation, not . 


dictatorship. 
Even the GI’s are on the whole 
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ambassadors of democracy. 
Their friendliness especially 
to children, and their lack of sub- 
servience to their officers, appeal to 
the Japanese. The army has to warn 
service men against “public display 
of affection”; signs on the roads openly 
caution them on this score. But what 
other soldiers would put up a sign 
such as I saw on the narrow road 
entering a village: “Look out, GI’s. 
Lots of kids.” Of course there are 
some roughnecks and drunks, some 
thoughtless racial prejudice, also, 
against “them Gooks.” The Japanese 
generously discount the exceptions. 

Based on the wise decision to keep 
intact the native form of government 
and the emperor with it, the occupa- 
tion has stimulated—by conference, 
directives and publicity—a complete 
revolution in Japanese political insti- 
tutions. A new constitution, complete 
with all the devices for getting good 
men into office and keeping them 
good, went into effect on May 3. Its 
bill of rights, the number one provi- 
sion, is more precise and extensive 
than ours. The constitution was 
heralded in Japan by a holiday and 
observed by a ceremony before the 
Imperial Palace entrance, which was 
graced by his Imperial Highness him- 
self carrying his own umbrella in a 
downpour: 

He was in fact celebrating his own 
obsequies as monarch, becoming by 
constitutional provision a mere sym- 


bol of the nation on whatever salary 


and perquisites the Diet now chooses 
to give him. His vast properties had 
been taken over by the State. He is 
reported to have said to the trembling 
ministers months ago when they pre- 
sented so imperially ruinous a docu- 
ment for his signature: 

“Gentlemen, this constitution is 
exactly what Japan needs.” 

As all my liberal Japanese inform- 
ants emphasized, the constitution 
marks the official end of a Japan 
dominated hitherto by “thought 
police,” by militarists, by a bureau- 
cracy in league with the eighteen 
families who monopolized all big 


business, and by a centralized govern-_ 


ment reaching into every village. No 
civil liberties jwere possible under 
such a network of controls. The lib- 
erals and the left went underground, 
literally or figuratively, or were in 
jail or exile. Labor unions were in 
leash to - employers. Almost every 


private association for public service 


was on the government’s dole. Every- 


body bowed low to officials and to 
the police. Spies and informers in- 
fested Japanese life. 

Today talk is as free as with us, 
The secret and thought police are bad 
memories. Leading mnilitarists are 
purged or on trial. Over 25,000 men 
who supported military expansion in 
1937-41 have been barred from public 
office and from all positions of private 
leadership. I met nobody among 
either Americans or Japanese who 
thought that the militarists, so com- 
pletely liquidated, could come back, 
Inquiries as to secret organization 
among them, widely rumored, 
showed no evidence of anything but 
the collective resentments of former 
officers now denied public activity. 

G-2 keeps its long fingers on every-| 
thing, and its reports justify General 
MacArthur’s confidence that militar- 
ism is gone with no chance of return, 


The Japanese are proud that their 
constitution renounces both war: and 
a military establishment. They figure 
they have done what the rest. of the 
world will have to follow. 


The eighteen Zaibatsu families 
have been stripped of power by anti: 
trust actions and a capital levy 
Bureaucrats persist, but the govern} 
ment they serve has been decentral 
ized and their range of power limited] 
The trade unions and the Left are as 
free as in the United States. Subsidies 


| private organizations have been holds a tight rein of authority over the “false and destructive” criticism of the 
lblished. Nobody bows lower to Japanese nation, never letting up on Occupation, the U. S. and the Allies. 
ilice or officials than to anyone else. its two main objectives—to purge all — Every radio program, every one of 
indlords no longer dominate the  militarists and to democratize Japa- the larger newspapers and magazines, 
llages and the land is being dis- nese life. To accomplish the first-of every book and pamphlet and printed 
puted to those who work it. A these ends the occupation authorities circular, the movies, the stage—all 
mplete new deal in public officials have retired everyone associated with — these are pre-censored by two sections 
s sprung from recent elections from any of the agencies which up to the — of the Occupation. One helps affirma- 
lage to Diet. Leadership of the war supported the expaligion of Japa- tively with educational directives to 
ilition government has shifted from nese militarism. They go easy on indicate right roads to freedom; the 
pnservative to Social Democrat with those who were drag ged into support — other blue-pencils. 
cir base of support in the workers after’ the war bean. To accomplish No printed matter whatever is per- 
jions. the second object, democracy, the mitted in the international mails. All 
These amazing accomplishments of | Occupation ae not only to the cables and international radio are 
ss: than two changes in Japanese institutions, but censored. Close watch is kept on 
urs of Occupa- to a sweeping control of all forms of | domestic communication by opening 
expression. Everything that can be — letters—about a three percent sam- 
censored is censored—but with pling, together with a check-list of 
full recognition that inevitably hundreds of addresses to or from 
censorship itself is a capricious, which all mail is inspected. Telephone 
undemocratic function. conversations are tapped; carbons of 
The purpose of this censorship _ telegrams are inspected. No meetings 
is to control both mili- may be held even in a private hall 
tarist and “subversive” without advance notice to the police. 
propaganda, and also All private organizations are licensed 
and must furnish lists of members, 
officers and financial accounts. 

These controls, greater than in war- 
time in most countries, were pretty 
clearly justified in the initial stages of 
uncertainty in what was a great ex- 
periment. Some of them, however, 
represent just the army habit of keep- 
ing track of everything, and were not 
officially approved. Some never came 
to the attention of top officials until 
I dug them out. 


on are due both to 
rectives conceived in 
e best American tra- 
tion, and to the in- 
rent desires of long 
ppressed popular 
rces in Japan itself. 
Some Japanese lead- 
s think the reforms 
e too American; ac- 
pted too much in a 
ry without critical 
amination; too fre- 
ently epitomized in 
e saying “If this is 
aat the U. S. does, 
‘must be good for 
pan, too.” While 
it may be so, the 
scupation officials 
ve made every effort 
take to heart the 
toric experience of 
nocracies; and hence 
seek results as the 
ae joint cousulta- 


With the foundations for democ- 
racy now well laid, the Japanese are 
restive under such oversight. Every- 
where I heard expressions of resent- 
ment from editors, publishers, movie 
and stage directors, radio executives. 
—all politely phrased as inquiries on. 
when the censorship would likely be 
relaxed. Such Japanese feel today 
quite as democratic as the censors, 
and the continuing controls are re- 
garded as a reflection on their good 
faith, I gathered that the Occupation 
is considering removing or relaxing 
many of these, particularly those over 
— the mails and the press. 

If these controls were removed 
tomorrow not much would be re- 
leased that would transgress the 


_indignations would explode, for there 
are none. But editors could discuss 
what they cannot discuss now—such 
as capitalism in the U. S. A. Ameri- 
can strikes, U. S.Soviet relations, the 


Truman policy. 


far as TI could learn— 
pt the aoe a persons 


Occupation’s policies. No pent-up — 


, 


ces the or ——.. . looks at MacArthur’s emperor, 3 One of the unspoken reasons for 
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the continued censorship is the urge 
to keep an eye—both eyes—on Com- 
munist propaganda. That is not now 
extensive. It has been checked not 
only by the success of democratic 
measures and the outspoken  dis- 
approval of communism by U. S. 
officials, but by the failure of Com- 
munist candidates to make a good 
showing. There remains a very active, 
crusading minority there, as_ else- 
where, but with their rights of propa- 
ganda and organization limited by 
closer supervision. Fear of this minor- 
ity as a menace has been so rapidly 
declining in Occupation circles—if 
not among Japanese conservatives— 
that it no longer has priority in calcu- 
lations as to censorship. 

But the opposition to communism, 
based on the fear of Soviet expansion 
in the Far East, produces an un- 
written censorship which plays into 
conservative hands. It tends to make 
suspect any militant labor action, 
aggressive movements of any sort left 


of center, and the more pro- 
gressive and faster moving 
elements in this organization or that. 
Strikes have become more difficult as 
a result. The left wing of the Social 
Democrats, which has no use -for 
Communists, is crippled by the sus- 
picion that it is too far off center to be 
taken into party councils. The result 
is the general conclusion stamped on 
the public mind is that the most com- 
fortable political spot is the Right. 

It may be observed, however, that 
the Right in Japan is far to the left 
of the Right with us. There is general 
agreement that social democracy is 
the evident road for Japanese econ- 
omy, too shattered to be rebuilt solely 
by free private enterprise. 

Fear of reaction, like fear of com- 
munism, is voiced, more often by the 
Japanese than by the Occupation 
authorities. It takes the form of at- 
tack on the so-called “new yen” class 
—men who in wartime grew rich off 
the black market or through army 


Children first of all get the candy and begin the friendships which 
show up the best side of U. S. troops as ambassadors of democracy 


contracts for construction. The old 
plutocrats were put through the 
wringer of a capital levy, more or less 
effective, and now antitrust proceed- 
ings are breaking up the great family 
monopolies. The newly rich, as yet 
untouched, have influential political 
connections. In alliance with the 
bureaucrats they might conceivably 
get going a new reaction if Occupa- 
tion controls were removed. Even the 
head of the Japanese Communist 
Party expressed to me the view that 
the Occupation should stay until the 
Social Democrats (not the Commu- 
nists!) had mastery of the economy 
beyond danger of a reactionary come 
back. The. militarists are out for 
good. The purges are effective, though 
there is much complaint of their 
sweeping blanket coverage with its” 
unavoidable injustice to many indi 
viduals. 

Other forms of Occupation control 
meet considerable criticism, but they | 
stack up as about on a par with the’ 


n of public issues in the United 
ates. Their number is less because 
e Occupation has had a freer hand 
ere than the government has at 
yme in correcting evils. Though 
my red-tape is slower than civilian, 
does get around to its own errors 
system and performance. 
I heard extensive criticism, for ex- 
nple, of the trials of Japanese in our 
‘ovost courts. No courts at all, they 
e little summary courts-martial for 
vilians. They are staffed by officers 
bt lawyers, are without court  pro- 
‘dures or stenographic records, and 
sually without counsel, yet with 
ywer to commit up to five years. 
lundreds of Japanese charged with 
ie offense of possessing U. S. goods, 
nme before them. So do_ those 
varged with violating occupation 
irectives or criticizing the occupa- 
on “destructively”; and any and all 
ersons the Military Police pick up 
or any offense against a member of 
1¢ Occupation forces. This whole 
ystem of provost courts cries out for 
sform or abolition; and some steps 
1 that direction are being taken. 
Throughout Japan, the Occupa- 
on’s directives and obligations are 
andled by what are called Military 
7overnment teams. These are made 
p of twenty-five to forty or fifty 
ficers and civilians. The control is 
trictly army, under Lt. General 
‘obert L. Eichelberger, a mellow and 
olksy commander with a sense of 
nission. But the dominant civilian 
unctions of the MG teams are not 
natched by civilian personnel. The 
roportion is about five officers to one 
ivilian. Hence much criticism is 
imed at these teams as too military, 
oth by the less polite Japanese and 
y. American civilians taking part in 
he Occupation. 
Of all groups in Japan, Occupation 
ersonnel have the fewest guaranteed 
ght. The civil liberties of the armed 
wrces are limited by the manual of 
ourts-martiol; those of civilians by 
hatever orders the army may. issue 
n pain of dismissal, transfer, or a 
ee home. 
Fraternization is discouraged to 
1 the black market, morality 


rs and dance halls are off 
al oO homes after 11 o’clock at 


before 11 becomes im- 
ufter. Such restriction 
al hardship on the hun- 
panese Americans) 
Mgt enema — #} 


-with the help of the few native agen- 


order. All Japanese restaurants, 


the apparent theory that — 


a 


employed by the 
Occupation who are 
limited in visit- 
ing their relatives, 
and on American 
Friends and other 
relief workers who 
may be invited to 
Japanese homes. 
All marriages to 
Japanese have been 
forbidden by the 
military since Janu- 
ary on the specious 
plea that in so do- 
ing the authorities 
are saving our boys 
embarrassment of 
leaving inadmissible 


oriental wives be- 

hind them in re- 

turning to the Photos by Press Association 
States. Thus the General MacArthur—a useful pose in anyone’s 

army ignores its SLE EET GD 


obvious collusion with sin, illegiti- will be slow to permeate the nation. 
macy, and irresponsibility! Something — Yet on it rests the hope of expanding 
is being done—and more should be—__ the democracy so feverishly begun. 

toward moral reform at this point too. Responsibility will be gradually 
transferred by the Occupation to the 
Japanese; a peace treaty will fix 
standards and limits. The U.S.A. 
will not even then be released of re- 
sponsibility for a continuing guiding 
hand. For it is clear that we cannot 


Tue JAPANESE OF COURSE HAVE THEIR 
own civil liberty problems independ- 
ent of the Occupation, and bound to 
survive it. These are, happily, fewer 
than ours in the U. S., yet they con- abandon a task which the Japanese 
front a whole new range of rights set themselves universally feel we should 
forth in the new constiution, not yet - see through to political and economic 
implemented by ‘court decisions and _ stability. 
offering a field-day for the lawyers. 
The latter will find plenty of clients 
in such traditional fields as labor’s 
rights and those of communists, also 
in police abuses, race relations affect- 
ing the minorities. of Koreans and 
Formosans, the Japanese untouch- by means of a conquering army. To 
ables, the ETA and handlers of meat such an unparalleled achievement 
(unclean by Buddhist tradition). history may add that. we induced, 
Many legal rights as we know them 
are brand new in Japan—bail, the 
right to counsel, warrants for 
searches, habeas corpus, and so forth. 
I found the three bar associations satisfaction I got out of the two 
in Tokyo ready to tackle such cases months I spent in Japan with Ameri- 
cans and the Japanese was a vastly 
cies that have ever taken up the popu- increased. respect for our democratic 
lar defense of lowly leftist clients.-A principles as these were applied with- 
civil rights agency is in the making out political hindrance from our- 


History say REcorp THAT AMERICA 
has performed the miracle of trans- 
forming an autocratic enemy in war 
into an ally of democracy, and this 


war and militarism first among the 
nations of the world. 


for the first. time in Japanese history selves and with a deep faith in their 
universal values. This demonstration 
should hearten those who may have 


—based on the unfamiliar notion that 
governments do not automatically 
hand out rights and that citizens 
must fight for those they get. 

The spirit of resistance to arbitrary 


lost faith because of our failures at 
home or elsewhere. 


ao 


unrelated to Japanese tradition that it war—and from our victory. 


not forced, our enemy to renounce 


Speculation aside, the most solid — 


Some day, it may look as if, in a 
acts by constituted authority is so larger sense, the Japanese won the 
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Our Middle-Aged Economy 


The curve of the creation of new jobs has dropped below the demand for work. 
New laws and customs might reverse this trend within the democratic scheme. 


NERS A MAN OR WOMAN IS FIRST 

called “middle-aged” it is a 
shock, and in the same way the idea 
that American business is now “ma- 
ture” is scornfully rejected by the 
average American who has believed 
for about three hundred years that 
this is a young country. 

Nevertheless, the evidence of the 
charts speaks for itself. 

_The studies here reported do not 
show any signs of age or weariness in 
the American productive system, or in 
our technology, or in the liberal side 
of our politics. But they do indicate 
that “business’—or management—is 
not quite keeping up the pace. Pos- 
sibly, after all, some of the old boys 
whose ideas set our patterns and 
whose keenness is supposed to solve 
our problems would be more useful 
playing golf in Colorado or Florida 
the year round. 

Anyway, this is a sort of medical 
report on their symptoms, based on a 
study by Alfred G. Norris of the 
University of California, under the 
title “Employment Trends in the 
United States since 1900.” Mr. Norris 
has a new system for charting the 
curve of employment, to bring out 
more clearly the trends that indicate 
how we are doing. 

The study indicates that the sources 
of jobs in the United States have 
passed their prime and are getting 
feeble. As an economic society, we 
appear to be in the late-middle-aged 
group. The trends do not show the 
youthful lift which most people like 
to think“is in the blood of the Amer- 
‘ican business system. 

“Trends” are records of growth, and 
in economics they are usually shown 


as curves on a chart. One way to pic- 
ture a trend is in terms of how big, 


such as how big is the annual em- 
ployment in the United States. This 
draws the trend line, or average, up 
and up, accompanying the gain in 
population. Another way is to show 
percentages of growth each year, on a 
chart with equal vertical spaces stand- 
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DAVID CUSHMAN COYLE 


—By an engineer who specializes in 
economics. 

Mr. Coyle, as structural designer 
and consultant, has skyscrapers to his 
credit, but the list of his enduring 
monuments must also include his 
books, such as “Brass Tacks,” “Un- 
common Sense,” and “The Ameri- 
can Way.” 

He was a lecturer in England dur- 
ing a large part of the war for the 
British Ministry of Information, then 
was with OWI. He has made dis- 
tinguished contributions to Survey 
Graphic in the past, the most recent 
a profile of Frederic A. Delano in 
July 1946. 

The present article is based on the 
original work of Alfred G. Norris of 
the University of California. 
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ing for an equal proportion instead 
of the same number. If, for example, 
the rate of growth is falling off, the 
curve on this chart begins to droop 
and it is easy to see where it is likely 
to level off to no growth at all. Almost 
all American industries have drooping 
trend lines on this kind of chart, 
meaning that their vital force is not 
what it used to be. Like it or not, 
their chests are beginning to slip 
downward. 

Mr. Norris, on the other hand, has 
drawn the curves of employment in 
terms of percentage of the population. 
That is, he takes the total population 
each year as 100 percent, a constant 
horizontal -line. His first concern is 
with the “labor force,” all those who 
need paid jobs, and this element. of 
the population shows up as a wavy 
line crossing the page, around 40 per- 
cent of the whole. (Chart A.) 

Actual population in the United 
States, of course, has risen steadily, 
and from 1900 to 1910 the percentage 
of the labor force also rose—due to 
immigration, the growth of industry, 
the use of child labor on wage jobs 
instead of on the farm; and the grow- 


ing employment of women. Then it 


fell with the reduction of immigration 
and child labor and the building of 


high schools. Since 1925 it has been} 
coming up slowly again, as the pro- 
portion of people of working age im-/ 
creases and more women go into paid} 
jobs. About 41 percent of the popu-/ 
lation in 1910 and in 1940 needed to) 
earn their living, and the percentage 


may rise slightly until 1990, unless 
more young people stay in school and) 
more old people retire. This line is not 
a “trend” or growth curve. It merely} 
registers our changing habits and cus-| 
toms about working for a living: 


Now, wirn our Eves FIXED ON THIS| 
important percentage of people who| 
want jobs and must work for a liy-| 
ing, it becomes clear that our pursuit 
of happiness as a society will depend 
on how jobs are made available to) 
these people. | 

So Mr. Norris proceeds to draw in 
the curves for the percentage of, the | 
population employed in various in-| 
dustries. Employment is shown in| 
total and also is divided into the gen- 
eral classes of physical work (produe- 
tion and transport) and personal work 
(trade and services). These curves 
throw a new light on the progress of 
our economic system. 

It is these employment curves that} 
show the trends. Take first the curve 
for total civilian employment, which 
shows the waves of prosperity andj 
depression, and two special war 
booms. Skipping the war booms, look 
at the peaks that represent peacetime 
business at its best, or “full employ 
ment” for practical purposes. The two 
highest ones are at 1910 and 1929, and 
the trend line from 1910 to 1929 slopes 
down. The peak in 1943 was a wa 
boom. Y 

In other words, if we make as goou 
progress from now on as we did fron 
1910 to 1929, the next peacetime peak 
of prosperity will give us about ; 
percent of the total population em- 
ployed. That means four or five 
million out of work at the top of the 
boom. It’s not good enough, even. 
we could find out how to smoc 


e curve and keep always close to 
e top. 

‘The other two curves on the chart 
we a hint as to why full employment 
sso hard to reach, except in wartime. 
ne represents “production” and the 
vher “trade and services.” The pro- 
action curve shows the percentage of 
rr population in factories and mines 
ad on farms and in transportation— 
vat is, on the making and moving of 
vaterial goods. This is the curve that 
ows most clearly the effect of tech- 
blogy. The line from the peak of 
110 to 1929 goes down a sharp slope. 
uhe curve goes above this line twice, 
ut both these humps were war work. 
1 1910 we had 29 percent of our 
eople working on production, and 
-e have never come anywhere near 
wat since. Even in 1943 in an all-out 
var effort, only 24 percent were in 
coduction. 
! But how about our stupendous out- 


[HART A 


put that won the war? It was done 
with mirrors, practically. In spite of 
some graft, and some soldiering on the 
job here and there, it was efficiency 
that turned out the thousands of tanks 
and planes. Science did it, and all the 
millions of men and women on the 
job never added up te thé proportion 
of peacetime workers of a generation 
ago. The production per man-hour in 
industry gives the reason. Average 
production per man-hour increased 61 
percent from 1920 to 1930, another 37 
percent from 1930 to 1940 during the 
depression, and 11 percent more from 
1940 to 1943 with the building of new 
efhcient war plants, Nothing mature 
or decrepit about our science and tech- 
nology, so far. 

The curve of employment in pro- 
duction (Chart B), as a percentage of 
the population, passed its peak — or 
reached “maturity’—in 1910, and for 
forty years has been sliding down into 


old age. It will not go down to zero, 
or death, unless the atom puts the cap 
on the perfect work of science and 
invention. But it will flatten off with 
a small proportion of our people, per- 
haps 10 to 15 percent, earning a living 
by making and transporting things, 
as we draw closer to the Push-Button 
Age. There will still be a few engi- 
neers making push-buttons and oiling 
the machinery. 

It is important to keep in mind that 
old age is not catching. The American 
people or the United States as a nation 
need not be old just because one form 
of economic curve is getting gray. 
What we see here is the curve of “the 
curse of Adam,” that in the sweat of 
his brow man should eat his bread. 
We have been fighting that curse with 
science and invention. The strength 
of the curse of Adam is measured by 
what proportion of us have to work 
to supply goods for all of us and that 
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is what went over the hump in 1910. 
It is the necessity of long hours at 
low pay that we have made grow old 
and feeble so that the ancient curse is 
no longer so masterful. 

Science and invention have the old 
slave driver groggy. Science in some 
of its branches is not old, and tech- 
nology showed its vigor in the tre- 
mendous production record of the 
war. The signs of old age are not in 
the factory but in the office, not in 
capacity to produce but in capacity 
to find jobs for workers. The victory 
of technology makes a problem of 
where to find jobs, but it is still a 
victory, and nothing to regret. 


Tuts srivcs Us 10 THE OTHER CURVE, 
trade and services (Chart C), repre- 
senting the percentage of our people 
keeping store, teaching, doctoring, 
banking, cooking, or working for the 
government—in other words, taking 
in each others’ washing. The trend 
line for services is full of youth and 
vigor—almost. If it sloped upward a 
little faster it would offset the down- 
slope of jobs in production, and since 
total employment is the sum of these 
two, would lift the total employment 
to match with the labor force. 

The trouble with this trend is that 
after employment in trade and serv- 
~ ices slipped in 1929, it never got back 
to the previous trend line, even in the 
war. A touch of “maturity” seems to 
have struck it, also, and it has never 
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been quite the same since. When the} 
curves of trade and services are drawn} 
separately, the drop is seen to be al} 
most entirely in the curve of trade. 

The details are not shown here on) 
the chart for Trade and Service, butt 
they can be told simply. Service as aj 
whole holds its upward slope fairly} 
well, though its growth is evidently(f 
not fast enough to make up for the 
down swing of employment in pro- 
duction. Domestic service took-a sink- 
ing spell from 1910 to 1920 and has 
never come back. State and local gov- 
ernment jobs, not separated on the 
chart, have gone up a little since 1930.8 
Federal employment rose noticeablyh 
after 1930 but did not reach one per- 
cent until the war. Medical services 
and various other lines such as bar- 
bers, janitors, lawyers, etc. rose a little, 
but are too small to show (less than 
one half percent each). The date 
showing private enterprise services as 
a whole since 1930 are not extensive 
enough to indicate a trend. % 

Trade, distribution, and finance, or 
Chart C, look feeble since 1929. Wha 
happened, apparently, was a shot o: 
technology in storekeeping, mainly ir 
the form of supermarkets and largé 
department stores. The statistics show 
that in retail stores about the samé 
number of shirts or cans of beans was 
sold in 1939 as in 1929, to a customer: 
but the number of store workers te 
a customer dropped 12 percent. — 


Charts drawn especially 
for Survey Graphic from 
data supplied by Pro- 
fessor Alfred G. Norris 
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‘The fairly good vitality of Trade 
id Service employment, therefore, 
ithe sum of a number of trends, in 
inch the only vigorous ones are in 
2 public services, medicine, and a 
yy minor fields. Of these, the public 
yvices are the strongest, so far, but 
yey are under attack. 

| 

})UT LETS GO BACK TO PRODUCTION, RE- 
wrded by conservatives as the only 
eal” addition to national wealth and 
«come. The principal details of the 
yoduction - transportation jobs are 
yown on the lower part of Chart B, 
joarated to avoid confusion. The per- 
antage of population working on 
irms was the first to pass its peak, 
ore than a hundred years ago, and 
¢ still is sliding steadily downward. 
griculture, forestry, and fishing took 
percent of the population in 1910, 
id dropped to 7 percent at the end 
| the war in 1945. This down-slope is 
iused by science, 

Manufacturing, on the other hand, 
dropping more slowly. Its trend 
me hit a peacetime high at a little 
low 10 percent of population in 
10, and slid down to about 8/2 per- 
entcent (as of 1940) if we disregard 
ie war boom. Technology turns the 
ne downward, just as in agriculture, 
jat the increase of production has 
een far greater, and that holds the 
ne up. The line slopes gradually 
own because the increase of output 
ag not quite made up for the tech- 
ology. 

‘Construction employment has per- 
aps a slight downward trend. Build- 
ag depends on whether the wave of 
rosperity is pointing up or down, and 
) the building trades swing with the 
usiness cycle from boom to bust. 
robably in the long run, construction 
vork will be less, partly because of 
schnology, such as_ prefabricated 
ouses, and partly because we are 
arough building railroads and sky- 
crapers, and are getting along with 
ur new dams and bridges. 
Transportation, mining, and public 
tility jobs are all on the downgrade, 
ecause of technology. Mining may 
ike more men a ton as the mines 
re worked down, but some metals 
vill run out soon, and coal mining 
aces the atom on one side and under- 
round burning on the other, before 
y years. , 

at do all these curves add up to? 
one of them of any importance, 
t government employment, 
any strong tendency to offer 


more jobs in proportion to the popu- 
lation. All the others are being pushed 
down by technology, including even 
domestic service. But the people of the 
United States are still full of vitality 
and have no intention of sinking into 
old age yet awhile. Something new 
has to be added, and thgspeople must 
add it on their own steam. 

Outside of business, the people can 
act only by changing their customs 
and by changing their laws. If these 
changes plow new ground, new and 
youthful growths will start in busi- 
ness, on top of the old and sagging 
growth lines, just as the young gaso- 
line business sprang off the dying 
trend line of the kerosene business 
fifty years ago. 

Assuming that we escape the atom 
and national socialism, there are two 


revolutionary changes we might make. | 


First would be a realization that big 
business has eaten up too much small 
business, and monopoly is covering 
too much of our “free enterprise.” Big- 
ness, to be exact, is the hardening of 
the arteries that makes business un- 
able to handle technology without 
falling into fits of paralysis. The 
people can use laws to beat down 
monopolies and release young enter- 
prises for a new birth of production, 
once they make up their minds to 
tackle the job. 

Just what to do about monopoly is 
a long story, on which there is not 
complete agreement among the ex- 
perts. My own presciption would be: 


Put more money and more enthu- 
siasm into prosecuting cases under the 
antitrust laws. 

Plug the hole in the Clayton Act 
that allows one business to buy up 
the assets of another. This has been 


proposed as an amendment to the 
act by Congressman Estes Kefauver. 

Tax big corporations with an ex- 
emption for small ones. 

Set absolute size limits as proposed 
by F. I. Raymond in his excellent book 
“The Limitist.” 

Either forbid or tax unmercifully 
the cross-ownership of corporation 
stocks. 

Any three of these, together, I be- 
lieve, would give business a shot of 
youthful vigor such as it has not had 
since 1870. 


Beyonp  tuese SPECIFICS, THERE IS 
another revolutionary change that 
would help toward a rebirth of vital- 
ity in business. This would be for the 
people to realize that ordinary busi- 
hess can not so distribute its earnings 
as to give itself a full market. The 
government must make up the differ- 
ence by heavy taxation and by redis- 
tribution to the poorer states and the 
lower incomes, whenever this process 
is necessary to support the market. 
Of course this idea is not new; it has 
been in use to a limited extent for 
many years, but the voters have not 
yet got it clear in their minds. 

If we should have these two revo- 
lutionary changes, our employment 
trend line might no longer be the pic- 
ture of old age and feeble youth that 


we now see in production and services. 


. New, young elements would be add- 


ed. Production employment, in spite 
of technology, would begin to level 
off at a higher level than it points to 
now. More customers, more com- 
petitors fighting for their trade, would 
step up production and slow down 
the loss of jobs. 

Mr. Norris’ curves of employment, 
like the growth curves of industry, 
show the marks of old age in our 
system of employment, either coming 
on or far advanced. But that is all 
they show. Mr. Norris has not at- 
tempted to give the answers, but only 
to give a clearer view of facts that are 
already known to economists. He 
makes the point that his curves do not 
picture any immediate natural laws 
but only the effects of our political 
and business practices. The curves 
show the old age of the present busi- 


“ness system and the political notions 


that go with it. They leave open the 
way to new laws and customs, within 
the range of democratic free enter- 
prise, in which free ‘business may 
sprout, to make up for the sagging 
energies of the relics of an earlier day. 
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A GRAPHIC SERVICE FEATURE 


A Tenant's Guide To The New Rent Law 


Maurice R. Whitebook | 


I YOU ARE ONE OF THE 14,000,000 
tenants of rented living space in 
the United States, Alaska, and Puerto 
Rico, you should know just what the 
new federal rent control law does 
for you. Rent control is not new to 
you. But you have probably. been 
frightened into thinking that now 
you must give your landlord a 15 per- 
cent rent increase, or be evicted if you 
don’t. 

Well, if you have already had some 
assurance that the law isn’t quite as 
tough as that, this report confirms 
that impression. 

The 80th Congress passed the Hous- 
ing and Rent Act of 1947 and the 
President approved it “reluctantly.” 
Drastic changes in the old law were 
indeed made, starting July 1, 1947. 
But whether those changes affect you 
depends essentially upon whether 
your housing accommodations remain 
under control, or are ordered to be 
-decontrolled under the new law, or 
are exempted from controls. So the 
first question you will want answered 
is: What housing accommodations are 
now decontrolled? 


DECONTROLLED HOUSING 


Decontrolled accommodations are 
free from federal rent controls. The 
Housing and Rent Act specifically 
decontrols the 
accommodations: 


1. Those in motor courts, and tourist 


homes .serving transient guests 


exclusively. 

2. Those in hotels which are provided 
customary hotel services, such as, maid 
service, furnishings and laundering of 
linen, telephone and secretarial or desk 
service, use and upkeep of furniture and 
fixtures and bellboy service. . 

The federal Housing Expediter, who 
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following housing, 


Member, New York and Federal Bars 
Former Chief Attorney, N. Y. C. Rental Area, OPA 


is authorized to admisiter the law 
and to issue regulations to carry it out, 
has issued a Controlled Housing Rent 
Regulation which handles the hotel 
problem courageously. He ruled that 
if 75 percent or more of the units 
in a “hotel” structure are self-contained 
dwelling units having kitchens and bath- 
rooms and were not rented on a daily 
basis on June 30, 1947, then the estab- 
lishment is not a hotel, and all the 
accommodations remain under rent con- 
trol. In the cities there are many so- 
called apartment-hotels and, of course, 
the owners of such buildings don’t like 
the Expediter’s treatment of their busi- 
nesses and will fight it in the courts. 
But until the courts rule otherwise, the 
Expediter’s regulation must be observed. 

3. Those which are newly constructed 
and completed on or after February 1, 
1947. 

4. Those which are additional housing 
accommodations created by conversion 
on or after February 1, 1947 (except 
veterans’ housing built on priority or 
allocation permits). In the Regulation, 
the Expediter defines “conversion” to 
mean (1) a change in a structure from 
a non-housing to a housing use, or 
(2) a structural change in a residential 
unit or units involving substantial al- 
terations or remodeling and resulting 
in the creation of additional housing 
accommodations. 

5. Those which were not rented as 
housing accommodations at any time 
between February 1, 1945 and January 
31, 1947, except to members of the 
immediate family of the occupant during 
that period. 


If you take the trouble to get the 
facts, you can determine for yourself. 


whether your house or apartment is 
decontrolled. In any event, the rent 
regulation requires the landlord to 
file a decontrol report by July 31st, 
1947 (or within 30 days after first 
renting after that date). Accommoda- 
tions remain subject to control until 


are rented or offered for rent by 


he does file the decontrol report. So} 
decontrol is not automatic, even if! 
the unit is clearly included in one of 


Director may pass on his claims. 


EXEMPT ACCOMMODATIONS 


In both the old and new rent regu-§ 
lations, the Housing Expediter hasj 
recognized that certain classes of hous- 
ing accommodations need not be rent 
controlled. Therefore, if your dwell-5 
ing unit was not decontrolled by/ 
Congress, it is now necessary to de-) 
termine whether the rent regulation} 
applies to it. The regulation does not) 
apply to or control the following 
types of housing accommodations: 


1. Those situated on a farm and) 
occupied by a tenant who devotes a 
substantial portion of his time to farm- 
ing operations on the property. 

2. Those occupied by domestic serv- 
ants, caretakers, managers or other em- 
ployes, who render services in connec- 
tion with the premises, and to who 
the space is provided as part or all of 
their compensation. . 

3.-Rooms which are subject to the 
Regulation which applies to rooming 
houses and similar establishments. These 
are covered by a separate Regulation 
which is generally similar to, the Regu- 
lation for residential units. = 

4. Entire structures or premises in 
which the lessee rents out, or offers for 
rent, more than 25 rooms to roomers 
This generally refers to the lease of a 
rooming house. If 25 or fewer rooms 


lessee, the lease is exempt only if all of 
the accommodations in the structure are 
also exempt or decontrolled. 

5. Those accommodations rented to 
the United States through the National 
Housing Agency, but a sublease or sub 
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venting of-such accommodations is not 
wxempt from control. 

\ 6. Those accommodations which are 
ocated in a resort community and were 
yustomarily rented or occupied on a 
eeasonal basis prior to October 1, 1945. 
't must also be shown that such accom- 
wodations were not rented during any 
portion of the period from November 1, 
943 to February 29, 1944. In any 
nvent, the exemption is effective only 
«rom June 1, 1947 to September 30, 
947. In some areas in the country, this 
sesort exemption is withheld, as in Los 
mngeles and Santa Cruz, because of 
xtreme housing conditions. In addi- 
dion, 1m some areas, a similar resort 
oxemption is effective during the winter 
nonths, from October 1, 1947 to Feb- 
«4 29, 1948. Your local Rent Director 
vill advise you fully about this. 

Having learned that your living 
juarters are not decontrolled by the 
i and are not exempt front rent 
yontrol by the Expediter’s Regulation, 
ia are interested in knowing what 
he maximum rent is for your resi- 
fence. In other words, what is the 
most your landlord may now legally 
tharge for your accommodations. 
Chis calls for an immediate explana- 
con of the much-feared but much- 
uisunderstood provision in the Hous- 
jag and Rent Act for a 15 percent in- 
srease. Are you required to pay it? 
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Will you be evicted if you don’t? 
Here are the facts. The law is clear, 
and there is no reason why any in- 
telligent person should be confused 
about it. 


THE 15% INCREASE 


You, the tenant, and you alone, 
have the right to decide whether or 
not to agree to give your landlord 
any increase in rent. If you decide 
to increase your rent, the most the 
landlord may legally agree to accept 
is 15 percent over your rent as- it 
stood on June 30, 1947. You may 
agree on less than that. And if you 
decide that you do not wish to in- 
crease your rent at all, over the exist- 
ing maximum rent for your accom- 
modations, the landlord is not per- 
mitted to evict you for making that 
decision. Of course, if he can find 
other grounds for eviction, but only 
as specifically enumerated in the 
Housing and Rent Act, he may bring 
eviction proceedings against you. But 
he may not evict you simply because 
you refuse to pay any increased rent, 
and the legal grounds for evictions 
are too few and too precise to be used 
against you as a weapon or as a 
threat because your lease or tenancy 
has expired, if you live in controlled 
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housing accommodations. The evic- 
tion laws are fully discussed below. 
Now, we are primarily interested in 
the 15 percent increase provision. 


Here is a step-by-step analysis of 
the 15 percent increase law: 

1. The lease is not legal if you sign 
it involuntarily—that is, if you sign it 
as the result of threats of eviction, or 
if you are tricked into it, or your land- 
lord displays “bad faith” in getting you 
to sign it. 

2. The ledse must be signed before 
December 31, 1947 to be recognized 
as valid. 


3. It must take effect after July 1, 
1947, and must expire on or after De- 
cember 31, 1948,-af it is to be con- 
sidered reliable. This is to guarantee 
you continuous possession of your ac- 
commodations until the housing shortage 
“blows over”—we hope. Obviously, if 
the lease has a clause giving the landlord 
the privilege of cancelling it before 
December 31, 1948, it is no good. 

4. The rent fixed in the lease must 
be carefully calculated so that it does 
not exceed the maximum rent of your 
unit by more than 15 percent. How 
does that work out? Simply use the 
maximum rent as it stood on June 30, 
1947 (when the old law died) as your 
base, and add the agreed percentage to 
it. You may agree with your landlord 
or any percentage up to 15. Let us 
assume that your rent was increased by 
a Rent Director’s order on June 1, 
1947, to $6 a month. On June 30, 
therefore, it was $60. You agree volun- 
tarily with your landlord that he will 
give you something you did not previ- 
ously have, like an electric refrigerator— 
or, perhaps you are just convinced that 
he needs an increase—and you consent 
to a 10 percent increase. 

The’ lease, then, will call for a rent 
of $66. 

5. The new rent, fixed by the lease 
becomes the maximum rent for the 
accommodations, and it is not change- 
able by the Rent Director, or by a 
different lease at a later time. A clause 


calling for higher rent or extra payments _ 


later on is improper. 


6. The new lease will be recognized 
as valid only if it provides the same 


essential services, furniture, furnishing 


and equipment as the landlord was re- 
quired to give you on June 30, 1947, 


-under the requirements of the former 


laws. If the lease does not stiuplate for 


less service, and soon, it will be accept- 
able, because the law calls for the con- 
tinuous furnishings of the same essen- 
tial services as before. 


7. After December 31, 1947, your 


dwelling unit is considered completely 
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decontrolled, if -you- have signed the 
lease. Thereafter, you are protected 
until the end of 1948, by the lease itself. 

8. Your landlord cannot take advan- 
tage of the lease unless he files a true 
copy with your signature and his in the 
Area Rent Office, with appropriate 
forms, within 15 days after it is signed. 
The object of this procedure is to give 
the Rent Director and his legal staff an 
opportunity to examine the lease as to 
form, and possibly to challenge the 
landlord’s good faith in obtaining your 
signature to it. 


Naturally, you ask what will hap- 


pen after December 31, 1948, when The rent regulation which expired Some tenants may be concerned } 
the lease expires. The new rent laws on June 30, last, contained six gen- over Eviction Certificates which were | 
are absolutely silent on this subject, eral classes of cases permitting a land- issued by the Rent Director before } 
which is why so many people have — lord to evict a tenant, if proper proof June 30, 1947, under the former | 
OLD LAW NEW LAW 
1. Tenant refused to sign renewal lease. 1. No such ground. 
2. Tenant refused to permit inspection of his 2. No such ground. 
premises. 
3. Tenant violates obligation of tenancy or com- 3. Same in new law. 
mits nuisance or illegal acts. 
4. Tenant has subtenants and does not live on 4. No such ground. 
premises, without landlord’s consent. 
5. Landlord wants to occupy himself. 5. Same in new law. - 
6. Tenant is a roomer in landlord’s home. 6. Same in new law. 
7. Discretionary Certificate cases: to give posses- 7. Rent Director no longer has such discretion. , 


sion to purchaser or member of landlord’s 
family, to purchaser of cooperative apartment, 
to put employe in possession, to alter or de- 


molish building, and so on. 


been frightened about the future. But 
the laws also say nothing about what 
will happen on March 1, 1948, when 
the present federal law expires by 
order of Congress, which is another 
cause of fright and fear. Well, in 
both situations, you have to use your 
judgment and take a chance on the 
future. If you happen to live in New 
York, or Connecticut, or another 
state which has a “standby” rent law 
which takes effect when the federal 
law ends, you have some assurance 
that you-will continue to be protected 
by some. kind of rent ceiling. If your 
state doesn’t have such a law, and 
Congress doesn’t extend the federal 
law next year, then you've got to get 
along with your landlord on whatever 
terms the rental market will dictate. 

Which brings us to the subject of 
“evictions.” 


While the present law was under 
discussion .in Congress last month, 
many newspapers and Washington 
“dope” sheets, as well as radio com- 
mentators, glibly accepted the base- 
less rumor that the new rent control 
bill would permit landlords to evict 
tenants without cause, under state 
laws, merely because they have no 
leases. As it turns out, nothing could 
be further from the truth. As a mat- 
ter of fact, tenants now enjoy even 
greater protection against evictions 
than they had under the old laws. 
That may sound strange, but it is 
true. Here are the reasons. 


of the tenant’s misconduct, or other 
good cause, was presented to your 
local court. In addition, the regula- 
tion authorized the Rent Director to 
act in “discretionary” cases—unlimited 
in number—and to give the landlord 
an Eviction Certificate which per- 
mitted him to bring eviction pro- 
ceedings against the tenant in the 
local court without proving any 
grounds under the federal law—just 
as if there were no federal law 

All that has been drastically 
changed by the new law. In the box 
on this page, you can see the dif- 
ferences and advantages to the tenant 
at a glance. 

Unless your landlord can establish 
in good faith one of the eviction 
grounds appearing in the column 
called “New Law Evictions”, your 
local court cannot order your eviction. 


An eviction suit may be brought on behalf of 
a purchaser of a residence or cooperative apart- 
ment directly in court and for the purpose of 
altering or demolishing building and replacing 
it, but other Certificate cases are now eliminated. 


The federal law is followed and ap- | 
plied in your local courts during the | 
housing emergency because it is the 
supreme law of the land. Refusal | 
to sign a lease is not a ground for | 
eviction, and you can’t be evicted | 
merely because your tenancy has ex- | 
pired, whether monthly or otherwise. | 
It should also be remembered that | 
even if your landlord can prove one | 
of the specified causes for eviction, | 
he must still comply with the require- | 
ments of your state laws, as to notice | 
and the technical phases of local pro- | 
cedure, before he can obtain an 
eviction order. | 


rent regulation, but which have not if 
yet been acted upon in the courts. 

That problem will have to be settled 9 
in the courts, although we understand | 
that the Housing Expediter takes the 
view that such Certificates are no 
longer valid and may not be relied 
upon to evict tenants, because Con- 
gress has directed that, after July, 
1947, a tenant may be evicted, onk 
for one of the five reasons stated i 
the Housing and Rent Act of 1947. 
It is suggested that, in cases where 
Eviction Certificates are outstanding 
and have not yet resulted in trials o1 


Director’s legal staff. 

As a tenant of controlled housin 
accommodations, you 
know something about your remedie 
if you are being overcharged. T 


aew law deals with the subject, and 
‘t is discussed briefly. 


WIOLATIONS 


: Of course, you should immediately 
eport any violation of the rent law 
mr regulation to the Rent Director. 
Ide is authorized to bring injunction 
wroceedings against violators and to 
jut them under restraint through 
court orders. He is also authorized 
.o reduce rents of controlled dwelling 
units in proper cases, as where the 
=enant is being deprived of space or 
services. But under the new law, the 
Rent Director may not institute 
mriminal proceedings—the criminal 
sanctions of the old law have been 
lliminated by Congress—and he may 
ynot sue for treble damages for over- 
charges. That remedy has been left 
exclusively to the tenant who is over- 
harged. The new law, like the old, 
rgives the tenant, but only the tenant, 
Ithe right to sue for three times the 
overcharges (or for $50, whichever 
as the greater amount) and to collect 
in addition, attorney’s fees and court 
icosts, if he is successful. ‘The triple 
irecovery is permitted only if the vio- 
dating landlord fails to prove that he 


did not act wilfully and was not 
negligent in taking precautions to 
avoid the overcharge. If the violator 
can prove such defenses, the tenant 
gets back only the amount of his 
overcharge and some courts will allow 
attorney’s fees and costs even in such 
cases. The tenant hasiigne year, and 
no more, from the time of the vio- 
lation, in which to bring suit. “Rent” 
may mean something more than what 
you pay each month or week for the 
use of your dwelling. It includes 
bonuses, gratuities, or other considera- 
tion exacted of you for the right to 
use and occupy housing accommoda- 
tions or for the transfer of a lease. 
So if you are required to give up 
something in addition to the stipu- 
lated rent, you should report it to 
the Rent Office, and get advice as to 
whether you are entitled to sue for 
damages. 


ADJUSTMENTS 


The new rent regulation is sub- 
stantially similar to-the old with re- 
spect to rent adjustments. Many 
grounds are enumerated upon which 
landlords may petition for increases 
in your rent by filing proper forms 


Happiness 


MIKHAIL MATUSOVSKY 
Translation by Babette Deutsch 
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in the Rent Office, and the regulation 
sets forth many grounds upon which 
either the tenants, or the Rent Direc- 
tor acting independently, may seek 
to have maximum rents reduced. You 
probably have sufficient familiarity 
with them by now, to make a dis- 
cussion of them unnecessary. They 
deal with such matters as substantial 
improvements. in the premises, hard- 
ships, decreases in services, increase 
in the number of occupants and many 
others. They are clearly set out in 
the rent regulation, a copy of which 
is yours for the asking at the local 
Rent Office. You should have one 
handy. Your landlord has. If you 
want to know about paying security 
deposits, how much you can charge 
when you sublet (and ! ecome a land- 
lord) or anything else about the 
rights of your landlord and yourself, 
you'll find it in the regulation, or get 
the advice of the experts—the gov- 
ernment’s representatives in the local 
rent office. 

If you have the facts straight, and 
exercise some patience, you will help 
yourself and help the law to help 
you. 


When wisps of smoke from the guns were flying 
Between the sky and the shaken land, 

And men alone could endure the pounding 
That was too much for the stones to stand; 


When swathed in flame and in smoky tatters, 


The world careened like a ship in churned 
Tempestuous seas; when to live was painful 
And only dead men were unconcerned; 


When to the creaking of ice in springtime 
I looked about me, a human speck 

Alone there, deep in the snow, preparing 
To die—the German scouts on my neck; 


When gunfire woke me and deathy tremors 
Convulsed the forest at night, it brought 
No dread, no envy of others’ fortunes; 

I kept revolving a single thought: 


' . To live, not steathily, not abjectly, 
But swoop, an avalanche as it flies! 


That happiness I demand is total, 
And not on half will I compromise, 


From an Anthology of Russian Verse, in preparation by Avrahm Yarmolinsky, who holds the copyright. 
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Photos by British Combine 


Life goes on despite the shortages. After war’s blackouts “make do” candles penetrate the gloom of a blackout caused by lack of coal. 


“Make Do and Mend...” 


Are the British trying to meet a challenge too severe for their vitality 
—undermined by the hardships of seven increasingly lean years? 


1 ee ArNoLD ToyYNBEE SHOULD 
4. be blamed for the current Ameri- 
can alarms that “England is dying.” 
It was Toynbee, you will remember, 
who described the birth and growth 
of civilizations in terms of challenge- 
and-response. 

A civilization develops if the chal- 
lenge of ‘climate or circumstances is 


strong enough to call forth the finest— 


in human endeavor. Sometimes it 
fails to come to birth or to maturity 
if the challenge is not severe enough. 

And sometimes, according to the 
Toynbee thesis, civilizations die or 
wither if the challenge is too terrible. 
So it was with the Icelanders of a 
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thousand years ago; they had enough 


hardihood to migrate to Greenland, 
but their Icelandic civilizations froze 
on the bleak and foggy coasts where 
they tried to build their new home. 

So it was, too, with early settlers 


in the Maritime Provinces of Canada, 
who found the challenge of the New 
World too severe compared with the § 
more fortunate ones who settled fur- 
ther south. . : 

The challenge facing the British 
people is terrible enough, in all con- 
science, without calling for funeral | 
wreaths and premature obsequies. 
Has any modern, highly developed. 
nation faced a harder test of its char- 
acter? Has any people tasted more 
bitter fruit as its reward? . 

For seven long years, the British | 
people have been rationed and regi- 
mented. Even the Germans, with a 
the misery that has befallen them, 


». 


we not endured so much or for so 
ag. The Germans lorded it over 
itually all of Europe for most of the 
t seven years—until the war was 
arly over. The British on the other 
nd, have struggled on for seven 
mrs without many of the comforts 
d necessaries they knew in former 
ys. They have responded with a 
{-discipline which historians may 
regard as their most splendid 
hievement, their “finest hour.” 
They found the bombs and buzz- 
mmbs and rockets terrible to with- 
ind. Yet somehow, as the British 
ple look back today upon the years 
war, many of them remember the 
hltation more than the terror. There 
is, and is, no exaltation whatever 
what their leaders describe, with a 
eangely old-maidish word, as 
isterity.” 
, = 
| HERE IS NO EXCITEMENT IN LINING 
in a queue. There is no sense of 
qievement in knowing that you 
ast “make do and mend.” There 
ino lift ef the spirit in-drab and 
jnoetonous food. There is nothing 
“t sheer misery in a chilly and 
abby’ house, where coal is scarce, 
esh paint unobtainable, towels tat- 
red, dishes chipped and other house- 
id furnishings gone ragged without 
spe of renewal. 
This is the sort of trial that has 
ced the British people for years on 
d—so many years that some of 
em can hardly remember the com- 
atively golden pre-war days. This 
‘the kind of thing that leads to the 
»w erosion of courage. This is what 
oduces a tiredness so great that it 
metimes gives the impression of 
cay and death. 
To say that England is dying is 
|. exaggeration that will produce a 
ry smile from a Londoner. today. 
‘rhaps it is nearer the truth to say 
at England’s immense exertions are 
oducing diminishing returns. It 
ight .be a good idea for British 
binet ministers to dip into Toynbee, 
id to remind themselves of the dan- 
rt of giving their people a challenge 
at is too severe. ,; 
I have seen England in many 
oods: in the depression of the early 
irties; in the first blackouts of the 
ir, so full of foreboding; in the 
ide of imminent victory, and in the 
ateful aftermath. But I have never 
sn England with its vitality and its 
irit as low as in the fuel crisis that 
Id it in am icy grip last winter. 


UST 1947 


The blacked-out streets were as 
gloomy as in wartime. The crowds 
shuffled along in darkness without 
gayety or apparent purpose. They 
spent their days in cold and candle-lit 
offices, their nights in houses that 
were colder still. 

It was a new experiefite to have a 
perfect stranger come up to me on a 
bus and ask how he could get out of 
the country and emigrate to America. 
(It was a new experience for Ameri- 
can embassy officials last winter to 
confront long lines of applicants seek- 
ing visas, so that at one time there 
were 100,000 applications at Grosvenor 
Square.) It was a new experience in 
England to find a hotel porter telling 
me, very confidentially, how to evade 
the regulations, and to hear how this 
family or that had managed to out- 
wit the authorities. One Leicester 
Square comedy last year was quite 
open about it, for it was called “Under 
the Counter.” A good deal of British 
staunchness and British character had 
worn thin in those weeks of the fuel 
crisis. 


I saw Enctanp once MORE EARLY 
this spring. The sun was shining 
again, and the daffodils were out. 
There was a cheerful sound of ham- 
mers around the bomb-blasted build- 
ings, a smell of fresh paint in the air, 
and the crowds walked past with a 
springy step again. They had their 
heads high and their chins up in spite 
of the fact that “austerity” still held 
the country in its grip—and still does. 
Only the other day the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer announced that im- 
ports of tobacco, gasoline, and news- 
print would have to be cut still fur- 
ther. On the same day the Ministry 
of Food announced a further cut in 
the meat ration—this more than two 
years after V-E Day, and almost 
eight years after the British people 
had first pledged everything they had 
to win the war! 
Can these people tighten their belts 


any further? Can they afford to “do_ 


without” any longer? 


The British Government, at least, 
seems to have no doubts that they can. 

Not all Government spokesmen are 
as smug as the BBC commentator 
who said that since the British ration- 
ing system was fair to everybody 
“the queue is a very healthy sign of 
Britain’s life.” Most Government 
spokesmen, notably John Strachey, 
the Minister of Food, make it quite 
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clear that they hate every new re- 
striction they impose. 

But they are quite sure that the 
British can endure new restrictions, 
for the simple reason that they find 
no alternative. At a time of acute 
dollar shortage they see no choice but 
to reduce the imports that eat up 
dollars. In this spirit the Government 
is piling new restrictions on the old, 
confident that the British people will 
respond as they always have. 

The Government argues, on a sta- 
tistical basis, that after seven years 
of rationing the British people are 
healthier than ever before. Children 
are said to be heavier and taller than 
they were before the war; fewer 
babies are dying, and maternal mor- 
tality is officially reported to be a 
little more than half the pre-war 
figure. 

A retired schoolteacher who has 
worked in London’s East End for 
more than thirty years wrote to The 
Times about “the really vast improve- 
ment that has taken place in the phy- 
sique of the boys in the last ten years,” 
and described the provision of regu- 
lar, nutritious and cheap _ school 
lunches as “one of the finest things 
this country has done.” 

Looked at statistically, the British 
food ration compares well with any- 
thing else that can be found in 
Europe today outside Switzerland. 


‘The regular ration averages about 


1,600 calories a day, not counting un- 
rationed items like fish, fruit and | 
vegetables and canteen or restaurant 
meals. Altogether Mr Strachey esti- 
mates that the average British diet 
amounts to 2,880 or 2,890 calories a 
day. 

Looked at gastronomically, how- 
ever, the British ration is so poor 
and drab that most American house- 
wives probably cannot comprehend it: 


27 cents’ worth of meat per person 
per week (in April), 3 ounces of butter 
a week, 3 ounces of margarine, 1 ounce 
of cooking fat, 2 ounces of bacon, 8 
ounces of sugar, 2% ounces of tea, 4 
ounces of candy, 9 ounces of bread and 
flour, 2% pints of liquid milk and—one 
fresh egg if it is available. In addition, 
each person can get about one small 
can of meat a month or, alternatively, 
a pound of dried prunes, a packet of 
dried egg powder and a can of con- 
densed milk on “points.” 


The official spokesmen call this a 
good diet, although they concede that — 


it is dreary and monotonous. But 
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England Makes Do 


even the official spokesmen, who are 
paid to put the best face on things, 
cannot deny that the British diet is 
deficient in precisely those foods that 
bring vitality and a sense of well- 
being: the energy foods like fats and 
the “morale-building” foods that use 
sugar. 

The total nationwide consumption 
of fats is 26 percent less than it was 
before the war, sugar 26 percent less, 
and eggs 14 percent. The consump- 
tion of butter is less than half what is 
was in 1939, when, according to Mr. 
Strachey, “the quantity and quality of 
food which could be bought by large 
sections of our people were far too 
low.” 

Statistics, moreover, do not allow 
for the fact that “austerity” does not 
hit everyone alike. The low income 
groups, thank goodness, are getting 
better and more healthful food than 
they had before the war, but the 
great English “middle class” has 


suffered a sharp leveling. And within 


each group there are differences of 


individual chemistry which make the 
present rations adequate for some but 
leave others feeling hungry and tired. 

When food packages arrive from 
America it is the staples rather than 
the luxury tidbits which bring the 
most joy to an English family. I sent 
some packages of rice to English 
friends recently. They wrote back to 
say that this was the first rice they 
had seen in four years. Rice is one of 
the foods with which a resourceful 
housewife can do many things, and 
its lack is one of the many that make 
the present British ration so dreary. 

I also sent cans of honey, which 
has many uses-as a sugar substitute 
and morale builder, and bars of dark 
chocolate, and tins of red meat which 
I was lucky enough to find here. I 
even sent macaroni and spaghetti, not 
because they are unobtainable .in 
England, but because the “gray” flour 
permitted under present-day English 
milling regulations makes them much 


Skilled British shipwrights reconvert Mauretania from trooper to luxury liner, 


brought them is, I submit, a sham 


less digestible than our lighte 
American variety. 

Some English friends tell me then 
children are flourishing on their pres 
ent rations, others are not so sure 
I visited one English family at hak 
past six one evening, in time for at 
early dinner. The house was so quie 
that I asked whether the childrer 
were away. 

“No, they’re here,” was the answer 
“but they’re so tired at the end of thr 
day that they go to bed at six thirty 
We never have to urge them.” | 

I know another English family 
whose boy of nine has to walk dowr 
a steep hill on his way to school eack 
morning and climb back in the afte | 
noon. One day last winter, .on hij 
way home from school, he stoppe 
half way up the hill, and cried. Hi 
said he just couldn’t go any furthe 

A hundred individual case historie 
will not prove that the country i 
suffering from malnutrition, yet @ 
mile of statistics will not prove tha 
every child or every family in England 
is getting enough. The facts are the 
the present diet is skimpy; that whil 
many are eating better than they did) 
many others are feeling a lack ©} 
vitality attributable largely to yearf 
without the right food. 

Our American tennis champion 
Jack Kramer, was quoted as having 
said that he brought thirty-five A'merii 
can steaks with him to put him iff 
condition for winning the Wimbledot 
championship. The fact that h 


\ 


to him as a sportsman, for he kne 
that his English competitors could 
not get them. But it may explaiih 
why English athletes, who cannot ge 
steaks today, do not win champio 
ships. 

Added to food restrictions are 
shortages of clothing and of con 
sumer goods generally. Every singl 
article of clothing is strictly ratione 
on a “points” system except for cet 
tain kinds of medical, technical 
emergency wear. It is literally in 
possible for an English husband t 
surprise his wife with a new dres 
or scarf or a pair of stockings. Every 
thing for men, women and childre 
to wear is rationed, and has been sine 
early in the war. , 

As for consumer goods, most | 
what England makes today is 
aside for export, to provide preciou 
dollars. If cups and saucers breal 
there is nothing to replace them & 
cept the thick white “utility” wa 


‘Challenged! 


Can these people tighten their belts 
any further? This 15-year-old boy ts 
keeping up the supply of red-hot 
rivets in shipyard on the Clyde. Half 
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his life and practically -all his con- 
scious memory have been passed un- 
der “austerity” conditions. His outlook 
is simple and clear—more of the same. 


England Makes Do 


if you can get it. If sheets and towels 
are ragged, they can be mended if 
they are not too far gone, but they 
cannot be replaced except on “points.” 
Kitchen utensils and ordinary house- 
hold goods are in such short supply 
that it is always a stroke of luck to 
find them for sale. 
In this situation, can the British 
really tighten their belts any further? 
They will, of course, if their Govern- 
ment tells them they must. 
Yet there are limits to the capacity 
of any people, however responsive 
and _ self-disciplined, to do without. 
The “Housewives’ League,’ which 
has been protesting queues and ration 
cuts, may be nothing more than a 
“Tory front” organization, as the 
Labor spokesmen say; but 
it may also represent some- 
thing new and disturbing 
in. British life. Without 
being on the spot it is hard 
for an American to assess 
its meaning. 
But what is not hard to 
assess is the persistent and 
alarming decline in coal 
production, at a time when 
the very life of England 
and of Europe depends 
upon a revival of coal min- 
ing. Coal production in 
the United Kingdom now 
is lower than in any year 
since 1900 except for the 
strike ridden years 1921 and 1926. 
The industry has been nationalized 
in the hope of giving it drive and 
social conscience which it lacked 
under its old owners. 
“have been given the five-day week in 
the hope that they would work 
harder and produce more in five days 
than they used to do in six. Extra- 
ordinary efforts have been made to 
recruit new labor for the mines, and 
young recruits are coming forward at 
an increasing rate, but it takes at least 
six months to train a new coal miner. 

Meantime production stubbornly 


Pa 


fails to rise. Absenteeism is as trouble- 
cad some under the five-day week as it 

was before. It is hard to escape the 
ie Ponchutarte reported by competent 
aes observers 0 1 >the spot, that the ab- 
-—— senteeism springs from the lack of 
a incentives to work. 


. Téa miner cannot buy enough food 
and consumer goods for his family, 
_ if he cannot use some of his money 


~ 


leas “ } ; : : 
__ for the little “extras” that bring satis- 
| aie 


The miners ‘ 


faction to every family, then a part of 
each week’s pay check is worthless 
to him. It is the same problem which 
British and American administrators 
face in the coal mines of the Ruhr, 
where miners prefer to forage in the 
fields for two or three days of every 
week because they lack the incentives 
to work. 

American officials who worry about 
England’s economic position are fully 
aware that England must “export or 
die.” But what disturbs them is the 
apparent lack of an affirmative coun- 
terpart to the endless cutting down, 
doing without, “making do.” If you 
took a bus trip across any British 
city today you would see posters ex- 
horting the people to “work or want,” 
but you would soon discover that the 
British are immune to further ex- 


After two wars, pianos for firewood. 


hortation. They have had enough of 
it since 1939, and they are sick of it. 
A scattering of extra consumer 
goods this summer might result in 
a spurt in production later in the 
year. This, at ,least, is the word 
brought back from England by recent 
American visitors, and it tallies with 
my own admittedly superficial obser- 
vations last winter and spring. 
There are also many signs, now 


belatedly endorsed by leading British — 
_hewspapers, that labor is being wasted 
on non-essentials. One has only to 


see the brawny doormen, headwaiters, 


-— 


sub-headwaiters and all the rest of the 


- as Washington sees it, that new de- 


_ pure 
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hierarchy in hotels and restaurants in. 
England to feel that these men, at 
least, are not doing the productive | 
jobs the nation needs done. A re- | 
direction of labor may be a brutal | 
necessity, but it may have to be done | 
as it was in wartime. 

Official Washington has come to 
recognize that the “dollar crisis” 
across the Atlantic is in reality a | 
production crisis. Europe—including 
Great Britain—is simply not produc 
ing as much as it should, partly be 
cause it has not used its own resources } 
adequately. i 

It is no secret that when Under- 
secretary of State William L. Clayton | 
came back from England last May | 
he predicted “trouble” in England | 
next winter if the British standard of } 
living had to be cut much further. 
He did not mean revolutionary 
trouble, or anything like that, } 
for violent revolution is incon- | 
sistent with British political } 
and social self-control. But he 
came away with a sense of an | 
entire people stretched almost 
to the breaking-point, with a 
feeling that the British had 
come to the end of their rope [ 
as far as deprivations were | 
concerned. > 

One of the motivations of 
the so-called Marshall Plan was | 
the belief that the process of 
cutting down -will produce 
diminishing returns from now 
on. It has reached such a point, 


{ 


privations will simply send the pro- 
duction curve downward. 3 


Can we Americans po ANYTHING 
help? As individuals and as a natiot 
there are a few things we can do, 
some directly and some indirectly. 
As individuals we should of course 
go on sending food packages to our 
friends in England. We can also buy 
British goods as they become avail- 
able in our shops. It will not be hu 
ing American industry. On the con 
trary, every dollar the British ea 
from the sales of their products here | 
will help them to buy more American 
goods as their economy revives. | 
As a government we should, | 
think, be willing to modify the n 
discrimination clause in the A 
American loan agreement, at 
a temporary period. As matt 
now, the British cannot 
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RITAIN WILL BUILD TWENTY NEw 
!Towns. Ten years from now a 
cion people will live in these green 
as, having left behind forever the 
dry decay of slums and the soul- 
i monotony of gridiron streets. A 
' life. is offered—jobs nearby but 
nout industrial blight, parks and 
‘grounds round the corner, schools 
from traffic hazards, a variety 
shops within reach of the mother 
1 the baby carriage, and good 
nes with gardens. . 
jou may suggest that such dreams, 
sch did so much to bolster Britain’s 
sale in wartime, are foolhardy in 
present economic plight. But 
hbed-out families need new homes 
as industries for export trade 
ist be expanded. These factories 
homes will cost no more in man- 
ver or materials built in New 
wn than if added to the congested 
awl of a city whose services are 
‘ady stretched to the breaking 
1. 
ethaps the greatst asset is the 
v environment which can bring 
ne and health to a war-weary 
ple. As symbols of a better future 
New Towns have the power to 
men’s souls. 


_ Reducing City Congestion 


“hese wartime dreams are already 
the road to reality. Legislation 
been passed, development corpora- 
1s set up, the plans of several towns 
far advanced and work is be- 
ning on the first. 
“he impulse to build new towns 
captivated architects and city 
nners, kings and reformers, from 
beginning of recorded history. At 
es this impulse has coincided with 
tegic necessity, some new migra- 
14, or the changed needs of an 
ustrial age; at these moments new 
pias, capitals of empire, and out- 
ts of settlement spring up which 
know as Alexandria, the French 
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—A national large-scale effort for 
decent homes and the de-congestion 
of cities—‘“the finest, most demo- 
cratic, and comprehensive planning 
effort of our generation”—is here 
described authoritatively by an Amer- 
ican who participated in the work. 

G. Holmes Perkins, who is Charles 
Dyer Norton Professor of Regional 
Planning at Harvard University, has 
been practicing architect, town plan- 
ner, and teacher for two decades. 
From 1942 to 1945 he was with the 
National Housing Agency, becoming 
acting director of its Urban Develop- 
ment Division. He spent the summer 
of 1946 as consultant to the British 
Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning. 

+ 


bastides, the New England town, 
and Victoria, Letchworth, or 
Greenbelt. 

Today in Britain the decision has 
been made to decentralize industry 
and to reduce overcrowding in the 
cities by positive action. The decision 
is one of stern necessity. As a result 
the fifty-year-old principles of Ebene- 
zer Howard’s garden cities have be- 
come the basis of future city growth. 
Yet to reverse the trend of 150 years 
towards concentration of people and 
industry is no small task, nor was the 
resolution to do so taken suddenly 
or lightly. Ten years of expert study 
and public discussion precede the 
Town and Country Planning Act of 
1947. which substantially completes 


the revision of the former system of 


planning and land tenure. 

Planning is a slow process, without 
fanfare or acclaim. We should not 
expect to see the faces of cities 
changed overnight. Restriction of the 
growth of London or of Manchester 
by a greenbelt, the slow reduction of 
population densities, the emergence 
of communities and neighborhoods 
within the cities do not make daily 
headlines. The dramatic rebuilding 
of business and shopping centers must 


for long defer to housing as a first 
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| “New Towns” authorized by 1946 law have begun rising in brick and 


mortar amidst trees, giving: hope already to a war-weary people. 


necessity. The only show pieces in 
the program are the New Towns. 

Seen in their proper setting, they 
are but one facet of the new planning 
system. They may nonetheless prove 
to be, particularly in this period of 
housing shortage, the keystone of the 
planning structure. New Towns 
must bear a large share of the burden 
of providing homes for bombed-out 
families and new families who have 
never had a home of their own. 

The change in Britain’s public 
policy has been a profound one. The 
new policy which declares for govern- 
ment control of the use of all land 
through a positive program of plan- 
ning is the product, at least in major 
part, of the former Coalition Govern- 
ment. As such, it represents more 
completely the changed attitude of 
the people than would any strictly 
party measure; Conservative support 
of the New Towns Bill is striking 
evidence of this. 

The decade between the appoint- 
ment of the Barlow Commission and 
this year’s planning act saw the pro- 
gressive clarification of the issues 
through a succession of reports — 
Barlow, Scott, Uthwatt, Reith—and 
the passage of one major planning 
act each year since 1943. 

_ The present position of the govern- 
ment on land tenure is clearly stated 
in the 1947 act. The owner will con- 
tinue in possession of his land but 
the development rights are acquired 
at one stroke throughout Britain by 


the government. The taking of these 


rights of development does not entitle 
the owner by right to compensation; 
but it is recognized that many hard- 
ship cases will arise for which pro- 
vision is to be made through a £300,- 
000,000 fund to be divided among 
those to whom permission to develop 
is refused. But when development 
is permitted that increases the land 
value, a betterment charge will be 


‘made which, it is hoped, will in 
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fifteen years balance the compensation 
costs. 

Lewis Silkin, the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning, has been at 
some pains to point out that this is 
not in effect nationalization of the 
land and that the Central Land Board 
which will pay the compensation and 
collect the betterment charges is a 
non-political authority. Yet these 
amendments to the system of land 
tenure and extensions of public con- 
trol of land use, I think it is fair to 
say, are the most radical changes in 
the land system since the Norman 
Conquest. 

Amendments to the 1932 Planning 
Act, beginning in 1943, have sought 
by stages and sometimes by frankly 
temporary expedients to prepare the 
way for the comprehensive permanent 
legislation embodied in the 1947 act. 

The Interim Development Act 
(1943), while bringing all land under 
planning control as against the 5 per- 
cent which was then controlled by 
the 1932 Act, gave local authorities 
the decisive power to remove, without 
compensation, structures erected with- 
out permission which go counter to 
the final planning scheme. Intended 
merely to control building by local 
license until postwar plans were com- 
pleted, it was nevertheless a major 
step in the extension of planning 
powers. A second war measure 
(1944) gave cities the power to buy 
up blitzed and blighted areas, to re- 
develop them along approved lines 


by lease or by direct investment, and - 


to receive Exchequer grants for such 
purposes. 

Important .as were these powers 
and financial aids, historically the 
more significant move was the enun- 
ciation of the principle that land 
acquired under the act should remain 
forever in public ownership. In 1945 
the Distribution of Industries Act 
gave the Board of Trade powers and 
funds»to promote supplementary in- 
dustries in the depressed areas and 
to discourage further industrialization 
around the great centers of London, 
Birmingham, and Manchester. The 
following year, 1946, the New Towns 
Act received enthusiastic by-partisan 
support in its rapid adoption. 

A decade of progressive and en- 
lightened planning studies and legis- 
lation is climaxed by this year’s act, 


_ which sets out to consolidate per- 


manently the gains of previous acts 
and to remedy further defects in the 
previous planning systems. 

Under the 1932 system, local plan- 
ning was permitted but” not obliga- 
tory. Even when plans were made 
they were confined to the area of the 
local authority or at best to the some- 
what larger areas of Joint Planning 
Committees. We are all too familiar 
with such problems in America. For 
instance, what hope is there, short of 
state compulsion, for Metropolitan 
Boston’s eighty-three jealous cities 
and towns to.act or plan together? 

In Britain, as in this country, the 
best of local plans seldom bore a 
proper relation to the needs of a 
region. No one had the responsibility 
for preparing such outline plans nor 
for coordinating the work of the 1500 
rival local planning authorities each 
of whom counted heavily on outdoing 
its neighbors in attracting industry or 
trade. A second major defect lay in 
the cumbersome methods of prepar- 
ing plans and in their inflexibility 
when approved. This was further 
accented by failure to make such 
plans integral parts of local or na- 
tional budgets. The system was in 
essence negative and restrictive. 


Faults of Old Planning 


Yet the very imposition of restric- 


‘tions required many kinds of com- 


pensation until all too often “planning 
was held up. to ransom by private 
owners.” 

Positive action was largely confined 
to public works and housing; ven in 
these limited areas it was comprised 
by land costs. As a result the system 
has been described as “more negative 
and hopeful than positive and re- 
sponsible,” which led to planning 
“governed almost entirely by short 
term financial considerations.” 
tions.” 

The 1947 act overcomes ‘these de- 
fects. It provides a new planning 
system and acquires for the public 
the development rights in all land. 
Within three years the local planning 
authorities (now reduced to one-tenth 
their former number) must submit 
to the control authority development 
plans for which they are willing to 
assume responsibility, and it is ex- 
pected that fewer authorities and 
larger regions will permit more con- 
sistent and better planning with a- 


the text and illustrations to 


great saving in technical persoaf 
But without guidance from the Mj 
istry even this reduced number 
plans could hardly be produced with 
the three-year deadline. 


This assistance will take two pr 
cipal forms: first through persog 
and continuing contacts between t 
regional officers of the Ministry ai 
the local planners, and second in t 
form of handbooks and manuals pi 
pared by the Technical Divisic 
headed by Professor William Holfor 


They deal with the planning 
residential areas (prepared in colla 
oration with the Ministry of Healt 
which has charge of the hous 
program); with the redevelopme 
of central areas; with real este 
management, anticipating the stupe 
dous problems that local governmer 
will face when they become landlor 
on such an unprecedented scale; ai 
with the density and daylighting 
business buildings. 

The blitzed towns, beginning wi 
Coventry and Plymouth, follow 
Lord Reith’s sound advice to pk 
boldly. But few understood the pro 
lem. The early and best publiciz 
plans were often bold beyond the 
financial capacity or needs. Son 
towns with small prospect of grow 
submitted plans more foolhardy th 
bold, with shopping centers capak 
of serving many times the numb 
of patrons that would ever come. . 

One town, during the Baedeck 
raids, suffered two areas of alme 
complete obliteration on both sid 
of its cathedral, which was hard 
touched although the obvious targ 
of attack. The plan of rebuildis 
encompassed, as it should, far mo 
than the damaged sites. In the ro: 
plan of this modest market town 4] 
outstanding feature was the widenit 
of the bridge. Yet the cloverleaf a 
proaches which, to their credit, wou 
have cleared acres of run-down ‘a 


and factories were more reminisce 
of New York City than of ru 
England. ’ 

The difficulties of those early w 
and postwar days stemmed from i 
experience. The technical handboo 
which owe much to these early erre 
and experiments, undoubtedly 
raise the standards of local plans, 
I do not believe that any essen 
local freedom or initiative will 
lost. Great care has been taken ¥ 


| variety of alternative designs 
int at first lead to the false con- 
Pon that they lack conviction. Yet 
ji this very offering of alternatives 
#eh is intended to encourage or- 
ghlity and freedom in the local 
yiner. This same spirit is evident 
jae work of the regional offices and 
Jetechnical review committees. 

vans will be initiated locally, 
Jagh approval still must be obtained 
ha the Ministry to insure proper 
dination within a regional scheme 
j to give some assurance that a 
|; term financial balance can be 
Hck. As contacts with the local 
janers, the ten regional offices of 
' Ministry will play an increasingly 
ortant role. But they.perform a 
pnd and perhaps even more critical 
ition in providing chairmen of 
i interdepartmental Regional Plan- 
z Cemmittees on which are repre- 
‘ed, among others, the Ministries 
Health, Education, Transport, 
our, and the Board of Trade. 
lhe ultimate responsibilty of these 
mmittees will be the preparation 
programs of the many depart- 
ats can be coordinated. Despite 
at seemed to me extraordinarily 
ed cooperation among technicians, 
need for such over-all outline plans 
s constantly being borne out in the 
‘ly review of applications for as- 
vance under the 1944 act. Financial 
»s for planning, for roads, for hous- 
., and for education are handled 
| different departments under legis- 
1on which has been the product of 
ug evolution. 


Three Years for Blueprints 


Britain has given herself a hercu- 
n task to make plans in three years 
vering the whole national project 
th but a handful of enthusiastic 
ofessionals. Yet I have no doubt 
her success, for after a decade of 
liberation and experiment, the 
urse is charted, the will is there, and 
> tools are available. 
Half of the New Towns will lie 
thin the London orbit but outside 
greenbelt. The wave of war- 
icuated citizens returning to the 
vital has already put a special pres- 
re on greater London to care for 
> overspill of industry and people 
wt must follow the decisions to 


sen overcrowding and to prohibit 
ther concentration of industry. In 
ponse to this need, plans of four 
vns—Stevenage, Harlow, Crawley 


and Hemel Hempstead—are well 
along, and in the case of Stevenage, 
which was the pacesetter, work is 
ready to begin now that the legal 
battles are over. 

Each town will be built and planned 


by a separate government corporation 


not unlike our own TVA in structure 
and function. Circumstances will 
have marked effect on their size and 
character, but around London they 
will approach fifty to sixty thousand 
each because of the dearth of suitable 
sites on which to build for the half 
million who must be housed. In-the 
case of Stevenage, the construction 
schedule calls for completion in ten 
years at a total cost of about £30,- 
000,000 and with a maximum labor 
force of five to six thousand in the 
fifth to seventh years. 

These corporations will become one 
of the instruments to make the new 
planning system truly positive and 
responsible rather than negative and 
restrictive. The towns will be built 
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DEMOLITION BY LUFTWAFFE — A LONG WAIT FOR THE NEW TOWNS 


largely with government funds. It 
is this decisive power to get on with 
the job which assures success, al- 
though in practice there will be much 
private building of factories, shops, 
and houses on land leased from the 
corporations. The retention of the 
land in public ownership not only 
assures building in the community’s 
interest but, what is equally impor- 
tant, offers to future generations an 
effective means of rebuilding at the 
end of the lease without bailing ou 
the owners. 


Stevenage the Pathfinder 


The design of Stevenage will follow 
a pattern already well known to 
planners throughout the world. The 
prototype: is clearly -Howard’s Wel- 
wyn Garden City. At Stevenage there 
will be work for the unskilled, the 
mechanic, the shopkeeper, and the 
business and professional man. In 
fact, the experience of the past has 

(Continued on page 453) 
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A Voice of the New India 


A young editor and publisher from Bombay is inter- 
viewed by an associate editor of Survey Graphic 


E*™ AND WEST MET AND LIKED ONE 
another the day Frene Talyar- 
khan of Bombay sat down with the 
editors of Survey Graphic and talked 
shop. Miss Talyarkhan is the man- 
aging editor of Trend, a national 
illustrated monthly magazine which 
she. describes as “a cross between 
Survey Graphic and Life.” -The edi- 
tor is also founder, promoter, and 
chief staff writer of this pioneer pub- 
lishing venture. 

East or West, it is not often one 
finds a young and very lovely woman 
who has the imagination and courage 
to launch such a project, the business 
capacity to wrestle successfully with 
major problems of paper and printing, 
the ability to train both writers and 
photographers, and weld them into 
a creative journalistic team, and to 
develop the maximum circulation 
possible for her venture. 

Trend has a special significance as 
a voice of ancient aspirations, of new 
hopes and challenging opportunities 
in the India of today. Perhaps no 
postwar development is so dramatic 
as the tides of change now sweeping 
India. It is to help hold those tides 
to channels of deepening justice and 
understanding that this young Indian 
dreamed her journal, and brought it 
into being. And she herself is a sort 
of symbol—not only of the new India, 
but of the new women of the Far 
East. 

Frene Talyarkhan would far rather 
discuss Trend than its editor, and 
yet her.own background and person- 
ality explain, in part, her journalistic 
achievement. 

“I always think of myself as an 
Indian,” ‘she says, “though of course 
I am also. a»Parsi—” a descendant of 
Persians who emigrated to India 
when their country was overrun by 
the Arabs in the eighth century. 
Most of the 70,000 Parsis of today 
live in Bombay, “the New York City 
of India.” With a population of 
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3,500,000 it is a busy modern indus- 
trial city. “But our own life is almost 
suburban,” she says. “For in an 
Indian city, as\in your cities, too, 
there are many little communities 
within the big “community.” 

The Parsi community has a history 
and tradition of centuries both of 
idealism and of great wealth. As the 
“Encyclopaedia Britannica” observes, 
“Their religion teaches them benevo- 
lence as the first principle, and they 
practice it with- liberality. The sa- 
gacity, activity, and commerical en- 
terprise of the Parsis are proverbial.” 

A generation ago, no girl from a 
respectable Indian family would have 
dreamed of a professional or a busi- 
ness career. Frene Talyarkhan comes 
from a family, unusual in its range 
of interests and its broad outlook. 
Her mother “always has done things,” 
even when her social service activities 
shocked some of her friends and 
relatives. Her father, who died in 
1934, was a prominent lawyer. One 
brother is a leading radio commen- 
tator, the other is with Tata Sons, 
Ltd., India’s greatest industrial devel- 
opment, a production “empire” that 
includes iron and steel, coal, textiles, 
hydro-electric power, construction, 
cement, oil, and many other ventures. 
One brother married a European, one 
a Hindu, and the sister’s husband, a 
Mohammedan, is a nobleman from 
the princely state of Hyderabad. “I 
am fortunate in my family,” she says. 
“We are ‘internationalists,’ you see.” 

She herself might sit for the por- 
trait of “A Cosmopolitan.” She has 
the clear complexion, the beautiful 
dark eyes and hair, the slender grace 
of her Parsi ancestry. Her voice~is 
low and musical. Her clothes and 
jewels and the way she wears them, 
the spirit and charm of her face, 
bearing, and conversation mark her as 
one of those who is welcomed and 
at home wherever cultured people 
gather. She does not seem “foreign” 


or “Eastern” or “exotic” or “diffe 
ent.” She seems exactly what she is 
a modern woman, completely at hom 
in her world. 

Few American career women ai 
as widely traveled as is this India 
editor, for her background includ 
three childhood years in England % 
school; an experiment with a succes 
ful gift shop in Bombay for whic 
she purchased stock in Europe, Lot 
don, and New York City; ten montl 
in Hollywood as technical adviser t 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer on an India 
film. “Characteristically the fil 
never was made, and that was a b 
disappointing, but I loved the We 
Coast.” A 


Iw 1941, Back acain In Bomaay, sH 
was still groping for work she coul 
regard as “my own job.” Like s 
many of her Aimerican counterpart 
she wanted “real work to do—some 
thing that would be hard and intel 
esting and something I could feel sur 
was useful.” She was nearing her gos 
when she decided to try her hand z 
writing. She began by “selling” 
magazine editor the idea of a woman 
page. Once started, this editor soo 
found that his new associate’s generé 
column of comment on the news wa 
being read by more men than womer 
and widely quoted. 

Finally came the idea of a pictur 
magazine, a type of publication er 
tirely new to India. “Not picture 
for pictures’ sake,” she explains, “br 
pictures which define and discus 
social and educational — problem: 
Above all, I wanted to start a mage 
zine that would deal with facts, ne 
with political propaganda.” tt 

Tt. was not until 1945 that sanctio 
to publish Trend was finally gi 
by the British authorities. At fi 
the magazine was restricted to twel 
page issues, and a maximum circ 
tion of 3,000 copies a month. Grad 
ally the authorities permitted la 
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cies—twenty-four pages, then thirty- 
,o, and finally the present fifty-two. 
sss Talyarkhan had a partner when 
launched her venture, but he has 
ice withdrawn. Trend is now in- 
rporated, with the editor the 
inaging director. 
or ten months she had as assistant 
Wellesley College graduate, Santha 
uma Rau, author of the widely 
joular “Home to India.” Trend 
ww has a half dozen staff members. 
ne co-editor, is T. Gupta, a young, 
ill-trazned Hindu newspaper man. 
cere are two assistant editors, a staff 
sist, two staff photographers, an 
wertising manager. 
‘Complicated as it has been to de- 
nop her journalistic team, “paper 
's been our biggest problem. Most 
) what little was available has been 
the black market. We have had 
¢go along from month to month— 
iver really sure how much paper we 
jald get, or what we would have 
p pay for it. That is a very unsettling 
wy to try to operate.” Then, with 
sudden glow, she added, “I’ve just 
ld wonderful news from home, 
ysolutely the best news I could have 
cetved—we have a whole year’s sup- 
'y of paper! It is not quite up to 
re quality we Have been using, but 
least we can stop worrying about 
nether we'll have any pages at all.” 
Under the interim government, 
nich will take over in India on 
wigust 15, Trend can expand. Its 
itor hopes to add more pages, and 
s0 to increase the circulation. Even- 
ally, she wants to publish editions in 
se vernacular. (In addition to Eng- 
sh and her native Gujarati, she 
veaks Hindustani and “bits and 
veces of other Indian languages”— 
~which there are more than 200 in 
sat vast sub-continent.) 
“As Indian publications go, Trend 
rather high priced,” she explained. 
At first, we feared it would be read 
aly by the wealthy. To our great 
tisfaction, we have had orders from 
zents in small towns as well as in 
g cities, and the magazine really 


uth Africa as well. 

“I should like Trend to circulate in 
e United States, also, so that people 
re would have a more accurate idea 
contemporary life and thought in 
dia. We also try to carry American 
terial frequently, so that Indian 
ders will have a.clearer idea of 
in the USA. You know your 
s are a sort of distorting mirror.” 


reulates throughout India, and in. 


Frene Talyarkhan. In Lotte Jacobi’s striking portrait, as in her interview, she stands 
forth as “a symbol not only of the new India, but of the new women of the Far East.” 


Because of the current situation, 
most Indian papers and magazines 
are concerned only with politics. 


“Some people think Trend should 
turn political, too, but we are inter- 


ested only in presenting facts. Trend 
has no party affiliations. Its outlook, 
I suppose, you could call liberal 
nationalist. I want Trend to influence 
people only by putting before them 


facts on which to base their thinking™ 


and decisions on social and economic 
questions.” 

Against the advice of all her 
friends, Miss Talyarkhan started a 
feature called “Meet the People,” 
which tells each month a story of a 
man, woman, or child from a wage 
earning group. “They are real people, 
and we use real names and actual 
photographs. Now ‘Meet the People’ 


is our most popular feature.” 


\ 


In addition to paper shortage, press 
trouble, and the other hazards and 
handicaps familiar to magazine pub- 
lishers from New York to Bombay, 
Trend has a special obstacle to in- 
creased circulation. That is the rela- 
tively small number of literate In- 
dians. India’s illiteracy rate is more 
than 85 percent. There is no national 
school system. 

“We have sort of haphazard pro- 
vincial schools,” Miss Talyarkhan 
said. “ These are the only free schools 
in India, and they do not go beyond 
the fifth grade. Attendance is sup- 
posed to be compulsory, but it isn’t. 
There are private schools of course, 
British owned and with a completely 
British curriculum. I went to one of 
these, and came out with absolutely 
no knowledge of my own country, 

(Continued on page 456) : 
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Yeoman, First Class: Negro 


It was everybody’s war, but in twenty-eight months of service this 
veteran of the U. S. Navy saw more of segregation than of the sea. 


AX MY LIFE I HAD WANTED TO BE A 
sailor. My chance finally came in 
World War II. I accepted it enthusi- 
astically and volunteered for front- 
line duty. I didn’t sail around the 
world, however, nor even get over- 
seas. In fact, I almost missed going 
to sea at all, but Pll never forget what 


happened when I did. 


Great Lakes Naval Training Center 
was the largest station for Negro re- 
cruits in the country. More than 5,000 
were at Camp Moffett with me, Feb- 
ruary to April, 1944, while about 
10,000 others were at Camp Lawrence 
and Camp Robert Smalls. These 
three camps were then used exclu- 
sively by Negro recruits. 


Boot training, in a number of ways, 
had its own humor and did 
things to the morale of many negro, 
as well as white, recruits. 

Some southern lads were inde- 
scribably happy. It was charming and 
touching to-hear them gibe one an- 

other about riding in a pullman for 
the first time and having to hunt for 
the toilet. They chatted freely about 
their first experiences in going into 
swanky restaurants and_ ordering 
meals, sometimes with their hearts in 
their mouths, when to their utter 
amazement, smiling waitresses ad- 
dressed them as “Sir” and “Mister,” 
and served them promptly and eff- 
ciently. They told of white recruits 
who voluntarily sat down beside them 
and called them “Mate,” treating 
them as equals—not patronizing. In 
Chicago, they had ridden street cars 
free, sitting in them where they 
pleased, Dixie was never like this! 

But boot training also had many 
distasteful aspects, especially for north+ 
ern recruits, for it separated many 
bosom” friends—men who had been 
classmates and had worked together 
on jobs where there was no discrimi- 
nation whatsoever. 


“James, come on, fellow!” a white 
_ recruit pressed his pal. “Do you want 
to get left? 
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FELIX L. PAUL 


—Alabama born, Felix L. Paul is now 
a graduate student in Romance Lan- 
guages at New York University, Be- 
fore his service as a yeoman in the 
Navy, he was a Field Scout Execu- 
tive in the Georgia-Alabama Council 
of the Boy Scouts of America. 

He holds a B.S, degree in Educa- 
tion from Alabama State Teachers 
College, and an M.A. from Atlanta 
University. He has just finished writ- 
ing a novel about his Navy experi- 
ence, entitled “Is It Time Now?” 


> 


“I_I’m in this company, now,” the 
boy stammered, with some embarrass- 
ment. “You know I told you, ’m 
colored.” 

“Sure I know!” the white youth 
answered quickly. “What difference 
does that make?” 

“A helluva lot, here!” the Negro 
told him. 


Commissions and Color 


Needless to say, we had no Negro 
commissioned officers. The first and 
only school for Negro officers ever 
conducted by the navy opened in 
January 1944. It finally commissioned 
twelve Negroes. But nearly all of the 
company commanders, yeomen, and 
other petty officers at our camp were 
white. A number of us frequently 
remarked, with disgust, that there 
wasn't a Negro on the whole station 
who rated_a “Sir” or “Mister,” since 
Navy Regulations provide that only 
commissioned and warrant officers 
are entitled to such courtesies. 

The Negro leaders functioned more 
or less on sufferance. They received 
no advancement in rate, and, conse- 
quently, no increase in pay. I saw 
only two Negro company commanders 
who were rated men while I was in 
boots, one named Draper, an athletic 
specialist second class, and another, 
Greenfield, a coxswain. It was ru- 
mored that Draper had seen service 
in the Pacific. Greenfield established 
the celebrated “Greenfield Crease,” 
which Negro recruits learned to put 


in their mattress covers, and tht 
favorably impressed officers at Satu 
day inspections. 


Successful Democracy 


The Naval Ammunition Depot ¢ 
Earle, N. J., was an experiment in th 
integration of Negro and white pe 
sonnel which worked. 

There were about 3,000 enliste 
men at the Earle Depot, of whic 
fully 2,200 were Negroes. And thoug 
many ofhcers and enlisted men cot 
tributed substantially to the successht 
operation of it, I believe these si 
deserve special commendation: 


Commander [. D. Tate, Commandin 
Officer of the Naval Barracks. Con 
mander Tate went to Earle when _ 
was commissioned an ammunition dep 
in October 1943, and he was large! 
responsible for the initiation and su 
cessful execution of Earle’s famot 
interracial policy. 

Lieutenant-Commander W. J. Robi 
son, Executive Officer and later Con 
manding Officer. A native of Sout 
Carolina, Lt. Comdr. Robinson cot 
tinued the fine work already initiate 
and, in fact, recommended several N 
groes for direct commissions and 1 
advanced navy schools for officers. 


Lieutenant H. C. Miller, Officer-it 
Charge of the Pier Area at Leonard 
N. J., the section of Earle from whic 
the ammunition was shipped oversea 
A Mississippian, Lt. Miller was perhay 
the most popular officer on the statio 
He gave his men a decent workir 
schedule, reasonable liberty, and as muc 
advancement as Regulations wou 

¢ 


permit. - 
f 


James B. Pinkney, special assistant | 
Commander Tate. A Negro sailor fro 
Georgia, and a graduate of Clark Ui 
versity, Pinkney helped tremendous 
in establishing and executing the in 
racial policy. : 


- 


James B. Hardy, a Negro from N 
York City, special assistant to Lt. Mi 


i 
i; consultant for other white officers. 
Hionnection with his duties at the Pier 
fa, Lt. Miller served also as Director 
jae Indoctrination Program for white 
jers in charge of Negro personnel. 
idy was a college graduate, with a 
eters degree from Columbia Univer- 
| He held both individual and group 
erences with these young white off. 
) and also supplied them with im- 
ant books for their needs—such as 
wan’s “What the Negro Wants,” 
Wodson’s “The Negro in Our His- 
e White’s “A Rising Wind” and 
keys “New World A-Coming.” 
j 


h haplain John C. Castle, Jr. Perhaps 
pother chaplain in the navy (of the 
9 chaplains, only two were Negroes) 


kked harder in the interest of Negro 
xonnel than Chaplain Castle. He or- 
azed a small, interracial study group 
bch met in his office on Wednesdays. 


/ 


»S group sponsored several movies 
interracial goodwill, such as, “The 
td of United States We Want to 
fe In” and “The Good Samaritan.” 
plain Castle also organized a group 
rinterracial, good will singers, whom 
took to radio stations and churches 
\Asbury Park, and neighboring cities, 
ywell as into private homes. His deep 
srest in Negroes continues in_ his 
ilian ministry today in Boonton, N. J. 


arle’s interracial policy can be 
sed in four sentences. There was 
segregation or discrimination in 
»w halls, movies, on athletic teams, 
in the general use of the facilities 
‘the station. Men were assigned to 
cific jobs and promoted according 
ability, without regard to race or 
ed. In all cases of interracial con- 
t, a sincere effort was made to ap- 
-hend the guilty person, regardless 
‘race or creed. White and Negro 
“sonnel were quartered in separate 
‘racks during the first two years 
the base; afterward, all personnel 
re mixed. 
With this interracial policy, Earle 
is a leader among camps. It was 
en ahead of the Navy Department 
Washington, which, at that time, 
d no definite policy on the integra- 
n of Negro personnel. 


Pamphlets and Practices 


From time to time, the navy re- 
ed AlNavs and Directives de- 
1ed to clarify its policy on the use 
Negro personnel, of which the 
t significant was a pamphlet en- 
“Guide to the Command of 
o Personnel,” issued February 12, 


5. Reactions to this pamphlet were | 


“Tt was not the policy of the Navy to send them to sea except in the stewardship branch.” 


Personally, I didn’t see any breath- 
taking changes in current practices as 
a result of this pamphlet or of any 
other. I had been in the navy thir- 
teen months when it was released, 
and I remained in it fifteen months 
afterward. I believe this is a fair 
interpretation of it: 


1. It was a frank admission of exist- 
ing conditions, which were very un- 
satisfactory. It recommended that 


naval activities with Negroes as 10 — 


per cent or less of their personnel 
experiment with integration—subject, 
of course, to the discretion of 
commanding officers. 


2. It proposed the end of segregated 
recruit training. By that time, how- 


ever, over. 152,000 of the total of 


165,000 Negro sailors had already 
joined the navy and had undergone 
segregated training. Only about 
13,000 Negro recruits, who enlisted 


. 


near the end of the war, were trained 
in mixed camps. 


3. It stated that advanced navy 


schools for officers were open to quali- 
fied Negroes, though very few were 


ever accepted. Of 48,000 young men 


who received commissions through 
V-7, a four months’ navy school, prac- 
tically none were Negroes. A reliable 
source has reported that fewer than 
one-hundred Negroes were ever ad- 


‘mitted to navy schools, counting all 


of them, and some who were suc- 
cessful in completing their courses 
were discharged immediately. With 
the end of hostilities, all Reserve offi- 
cers either had to ship over to the 
Regular Navy or be discharged or, 
as they say, placed on inactive duty. 
For the navy’s fifty Negro reserve 
officers, there was no alternative. 
Until May, 1947; when one received 
a regular commission, there had never 
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Negro Yeoman 


been a Negro officer in the Regular 
Navy. 


4. It stated that qualified enlisted 
men could receive direct commissions, 
though the word “qualified” was al- 
most always interpreted to exclude 
Negroes. Of 328,402 commissioned 
officers in the navy as of June 30, 
1945, only about fifty were Negroes, 
and of 129,000 who received direct 
commissions from civilian life during 
the war, practically none were Ne- 
groes. AlNavs and Directives were 
released every month during the six- 
teen months I was stationed at Earle, 
though all of them had “catch” 
clauses, of which these three are 
typical: 

(a) Applicant must have at least 
three years’ satisfactory service in the 
Navy. ... (b) Applicant must be at 
least first class petty officer in the 
following rates: yeoman, storekeeper. 
...(c) Applicant must have at least 
(a varying amount) sea or overseas 
duty. ... 

How could Negroes meet such rigid 
requirements when they couldn’t even 
enter the seaman branch in large 
numbers until 1944? 

In spite of “catch” clauses and other 
technicalities, there were many con- 
certed efforts to improve the status 
of Negro personnel at Earle, perhaps 
the greatest of which were those made 
by the Negroe themselves. Among the 
college trained Negroes was a sailor 
named Ferguson, who had practiced 
law before joining the navy. Ferguson 


was assigned to the Records Depart- 
- ment of the Personnel Office and it 


was through his efficiency that about 
a dozen Negroes were recommended 
for direct commissions (though none 
was ever approved by the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel), five were recom- 
mended to V-7, and three were later 
commissioned as Ensigns. 

Negroes got a better break at Earle 


than at any other naval base I saw. 


Visitors there during the war found 
Negroes “in charge” of the Legal 
Office, the Recreation Office, the 
Training Office, the Chaplain’s Office, 


and many other activities. And in 


them all, white and Negro personnel 


worked together harmoniously. 


I shall never forget a visit I made 
to two classes, one in seamanship, 
which was taught by a sailor named 
Thomas Jenkins, and another in gun- 
nery, by Jennings. Seamanship had a 
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mixed group, of which the majority 
of students were white, while gunnery 
was an all-white class. Both of the 
instructors were Negroes, and yet the 
students cooperated splendidly. 


Missed Opportunity 
The Personnel Separation Center at 


Lido Beach, L. I., N. Y. had the best 
opportunity actually to practice racial 
democracy of all the bases I saw. 
Located in the most democratic state 
in America, there were many reasons 
why it should have been a perfect 
example of racial integration. Of 4,000 
sailors there in ship’s company, not 
more than 200 were Negroes, and 
they were hand-picked —rated men 
transferred from nearby bases—yeo- 
men, storekeepers, and others, men 
who would have been a credit to any 
naval activity. Moreover, the majority 
of white sailors at Lido Beach were 
liberal- minded northerners, fellows 
who were spectacularly friendly with 
Negroes, and offered no apology for 
being so. 

But Lido Beach was not an example 
of racial democracy. 

When a mixed draft of twenty-five 
sailors from Earle was transferred to 
that. station in September 1945, the 
tall, lanky lieutenant who interviewed 
us printed C-o1-0RED on every 
Negro’s card and assigned us to Bar- 
racks G-14, where we found seventy- 
two of the eighty odd Negro sailors 
who were in ship’s company there 
at that time. The other eight Negroes 
were quartered as follows: five in 
Barracks G-7, two in Barracks G18, 
and one in Barracks G-& This was a 
special kind of token representation 
or integration, which enabled them 
to claim that racial democracy was 
being practiced. 

On the other hand, the Receiving 
Station, Pier 92, New York, was as 
near to heaven as many negro sailors 
ever got. These features, among other 
things, accounted for it—a convenient 
location—West 52nd Street— right in 
the heart of the greatest city in the 
world; light duty—one day on, with 
easy duty, and all of the next day off. 
This was the only base at which I saw 
duty where civilian girls were em- 


ployed, and they were good looking, 


as well as efficient. 


But Pier 92 was a transient base; 
all you could do there was to get 
ready to move on. 

It took me two years to get assigned 
to a ship, and even then, it happened 
accidentally—in fact, so accidentally 


gardless of race or creed. All enlis 


that the Chief Yeoman ran franticall 
to the Executive Officer with, “Sir, 
nigger yeoman first class has com 
aboard, and there’s gonna be trouble! 

A white sailor who heard him r 
ported the conversation to me. 

“Send him straight back—don’t I 
him unlash his gear!” the Executny 
Officer ordered. “Never had a niggt 
yeoman on this ship, and we're m 
gonna start it now!” 

When the Executive Officer i 
formed the Captain, the Captain sai¢ 
“Well, we didn’t ask for a colore 
yeoman, and we don’t necessaril 
want one. But they’re putting thet 
on ships now, and we might as we 
get used to them. Personally, 1% 
glad my ship is the first to have tk 
honor. If you don’t want to use hit 
in the office, I'll keep him as m 
personal yeoman.” 

Then war began! I was give 
quarters with the five Negro mes 
men, the only other colored sailo 
aboard that vessel, which had 3( 
enlisted men and 25 officers. Thre 
whole days I walked around on dec 
with three red yeoman stripes on m 
arm, everybody staring at me. On th 
morning of the fourth day, the Caj 
tain reached a compromise to: perm 
me to sit at one special desk in tk 
ship’s office to write his person 
letters. Even then the Chief Yepma 
devised one plot after another, unt 
after three weeks, fearing bloodshe 
the Captain said to me: “Son, I thin 
it’s best for me to transfer you bac 
to Pier 9207 ee cs, 4 

I was transferred to the neare 
receiving station, which happened 1 
be Norfolk, Virginia. It hurt tl 
Captain and me, too, though par 
doxically, both of us were glad. ; 

I spent eleven days at Norfol 
after which I was sent back to Lic 
until my discharge two months late 


4 
Ox wy rst ter to Lipo Brac 
the records say I had been a check 
in charge of nine other yeoms 
and civilians. In this capacity ar 
during my entire naval career, I’ 
sure I examined over 100,000 sex 
ice records from cover to cover ai 


navy. As the saying goes, “A ma 
service record will tell his whole stor 

I don’t need to say that I lear 
many things, both favorable and 
favorable, about all service men, 


men get tough breaks sometime: 
(Continued on page 453) 
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| Insurance, Not Charity! 


HOOKING OVER A BIG BATCH OF NEWS- 
I paper clippings lately, I thought I 
7 double! I had just read an edito- 
|. from the Chronicle, of Omak, 
te of Washington, attacking na- 
nal health insurance because it 
nmes high.” “The cost of anything 
ae by the government bureaucracy 
jusually ever increasing. In Ger- 
any in 1935, for example, there were 
(00 political employes overseeing 
work of 30,000 doctors.” 

n another editorial from the 
-rald of Hagerstown, Maryland, 
mpulsory health insurance “came 
th” again. Every word of the edito- 
! from Hagerstown was identical 
-h the effusion from Omak! 
Among fifty-four editorials against 
‘ional health insurance, twenty- 
ee were identical. Others had part 
t not all of the same wording. All 
peared within a few days of the 
ne President Truman issued his 
ecial health message to Congress 
| May 19. 

\ few years ago the National Phy- 
dans’ Committee, propaganda. in- 
tument of the American Medical 
‘sociation, had told its supporting 
ctors how its public relations staff 
id a list of ten or twelve thousand 
rwspapers and periodicals to which 
zy mailed “material” whenever oc- 
sion served. The National Physi- 
ans’ Committee seems to have found 
‘market for some of its canned 


ods. 


Taft’s “Health” Bill 


‘As I write this in July, organiza- 
ons which support. national health 
surance and which oppose the Taft 
ealth” “bill (S545) are appearing 
witnesses before the Subcommittee 
1 Health of the Senate Labor and 
blic Welfare Committee. 


The organizations against this bill - 


resent much heavier voting strength 
an the professional groups which 
vored it—all branches of organized 
bor; the National Grange and the 
ational Farmers Union among rural 
ganizations; and a long list of 
dies representing consumers, civic 
ovements, Negroes, and liberal phy- 
cians. Except for one witness speak- 


g for some insurance companies, — 


nizations of businessmen have not 
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—A series by the chairman, Com- 
mittee on Research in Medical 
Economics; associate ~editor, Survey 
Graphic. 
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appeared at all this year. It seems 
apparent already that if the majority 
party in the Senate wants to make 
some national health program a popu- 
lar issue, a bill based on charity and 
a means test is not the way to do it. 
Last year the hearings on the Na- 
tional health insurance bill were 
enlivened by the efforts of Senator 
Forrest C. Donnell, Missouri Repub- 
lican, to cross-examine witnesses about 
the membership of their organizations 
and their personal connections. This 
year the Senator functions as a mem- 
ber of the majority instead of the 
minority party. For many witnesses 
whose testimony ran against his bill, 
his cross-questioning has become bad- 
gering, including red-baiting when 
opportunity “seemed to offer. 


European Experience 


The “failure of health insurance 
abroad” has been flung at numerous 
witnesses, the missiles being one or 
more of the series of mis-statements 
common in medical society publica- 
tions. Enormous administrative costs 
—to which the twenty-three editorials 
referred—are an example. “In the 
experience of Europe,” Senator Don- 
nell quotes, “there would be an em- 
ploye of the health insurance system, 
outside the field of medical service, 
for at least every 100 persons insured.” 
From this statement, a sixth-grader 
can calculate that there would have 
to be a million payrollers if 100,000,- 


000 Americans were covered. —_ 


The figure of one administrative 
employe per 100 insured persons is 
a gross untruth. Last year, Dr. Frank 
Goldmann, Associate Professor of 
Public Health at Yale and an inter- 
nationally recognized authority on 
this subject, testified that in the well- 
established European systems the 


number of administrative employes | 


is actually about one to every two 
thousand persons! 
The erroneous figure has blossomed 


out in a long succession of articles 
and pamphlets. It goes back to a 
report employed as “authoritative” 
by Senator Donnell, on “Sickness In- 
surance in Europe,” published in 1938 
by the late J. G. Crownhart. He 
was then secretary of the Wisconsin 
State Medical Society, which sent 
him on a visit abroad. Mr. Crown- 
hart did not explain how he got his 
figure. His report was not docu- 
mented, so that the sources of the 
figures and statements can not be 


checked. 


The absurdity of the figure is ap- 
parent after very little consideration. 
One administrative employe for 
every 100 persons would mean an 
administrative cost of about 50 per- 
cent for salartes alone. In fact, Mr. 
Crownhart was incautious enough to 
state elsewhere in his report that the 
highest administrative cost which he 
found in any country was 17 percent 
and that the figure in most countries 
was 10. percent to 12 percent, in- 
cluding not only salaries but other 
administrative expenses. 


Too often both friends and critics 


talk about the provisions of the Na- 


tional Health Insurance bill from the 
top down. They picture—in white 
or black—the officials and committees 
set up in Washington and in state 
capitals, their powers, duties and rela- 
tionships. That’s all very well for 
lawyers. For you and me and our 
doctors, the important thing is to 
understand the workings of health 


_insurance from the ground up. 


How would the scheme work for 
Thomas Jones, a textile mill worker 
who lives with his family in the town 
of Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina? 
Tom Jones comes home from work 
one day feeling flushed and achy. He 
coughs a good deal of the night and 
the next morning his wife thinks he 
ought to have a doctor. The health 
insurance law is in operation. Jones 
earns $36 a week. He pays 54 cents 
a week, 114 percent of his wage, into 
the National Health Insurance Fund, 
as does his employer. 

Now that Tom Jones is sick, how 
does he get a doctor? Does he have 
to write to Washington or ask a local 
official? No. Tom Jones calls the 
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doctor he had had before the law 
went into effect. Dr. Brown comes 
to see him, just as he would have 
come before the law was passed. But 
under the law Tom Jones would get 
no bill from Dr. Brown. Moreover, 
Dr. Brown can prescribe what he 
needs and not just what he can afford 
—laboratory tests, for instance, or a 
specialist if his illness proves obscure 
or takes a bad turn. Dr. Brown will 
be paid by the health insurance ofh- 
cial of the area that covers Roanoke 
Rapids and Halifax County in which 
this town is located. 


All a Local Matter 


The federal government does not 
come into this at all. The National 
Health Insurance Board would have 
paid North Carolina its quota from 
the National Health Insurance Fund. 
North Carolina would have allotted 
the Halifax County health-service 
area its quota. 

Suppose Dr. Brown thought Tom 
Jones had pneumonia, that he had a 
poor heart and might be in danger. 
Tom Jones or his wife, if they were 
anxious, or, Dr. Brown, if he thought 
it necessary, could call in a specialist. 
Either of these doctors might decide 
to hospitalize him. The local or the 
state health insurance fund would 
pay this hospital the costs of its serv- 
ices to Tom Jones. 

In all this, neither Tom Jones, nor 
Dr. Brown, nor Dr. Johnson, nor the 
Roanoke Rapids Hospital would have 
anything to do with any official’ or 
board outside of North Carolina, and 
rarely outside of the county. 

Suppose Mr. Jones was dissatisfied, 
and complained that Dr. Brown had 
delayed twenty-four hours making 
his first call and then was hasty and 
disagreeable. A local officer or com- 
mittee would reach some decision 
about this complaint. Hearings and 
appeals could be had if demanded. 
Suppose the trouble were between 
Dr. Brown and the specialist who be- 
lieved that Dr. Brown had made an 
unpardonably bad diagnosis when he 
finally did get around to calling on 
the patient. As a purely medical dis- 
pute, it would be dealt with by a 
committee composed wholly of physi- 
cians.--\ 

‘Where would the federal govern- 
ment come into all this? Not at all. 

How and how much would Dr. 
Brown and the specialist be paid? As 


-a general practitioner, Dr. Brown 


would be paid by the method which 
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abs en Ne 


the majority of these practitioners in 
Halifax County voted for. If, how- 
ever, a physician wanted to be paid 
differently—for example, a salary on 
whole or part time instead of by fees 
—these doctors would have the right 
to negotiate this method of payment 
with the county health insurance 
agency. 

How would the fee or salary rates 
be determined? The state health in- 
surance agency would have worked 
out a fee schedule with the state 
medical society. This schedule, how- 
ever, would be flexible enough to be 
adapted by local health service areas 
to their particular conditions. There 
would be no uniform national sched- 
ule of fees, of capitation rates, or of 
salaries for doctors. 


Rating of Specialists 


How. would Dr. Johnson be paid 
as a specialist? Who would decide 
which doctors were entitled to be 
paid the higher rate due to special- 
ists? 

Here there would be standards for 
the qualifications of specialists laid 
down by the National Health Insur- 
ance Board after consultation with its 
advisory council. These standards 
would recognize the existing stand- 
ards of our national boards >f physi: 
cians in each specialty. The national 
standards would be flexible enough, 
however, so that if the physician had 
been recognized as a specialist for 
years by the medical profession and 
the public of Roanoke Rapids .and 
vicinity, he could be paid as a special- 
ist. ‘The North Carolina health in- 
surance agency would, with the ad- 
vice of a professional committee, de- 
cide this. The North Carolina health 
insurance agency would also have to 
make sure that the Roanoke Rapids 
Hospital complied with national hos- 
pital standards and with state licens- 
ing laws before the hospital could be 
paid out of the health insurance fund. 
The same state agency would have 
to see that physicians were licensed 
under the state law to practice medi- 
cine. 

The revised National Health In- 
surance bill of 1947 (S.1320) had its 
own days on the 10th and 11th of 
July, when the six senators who spon- 


sored it and a few especially inter-— 


ested organizations explained its new 


. features. All the essential principles 


of national health insurance, supple- 
mented by federal grants-in-aid to the 
states for public health purposes, for 


to make up their minds as to 


care of the indignent, and so on % 
maintained. The law would gi 
place to private effort but it wot 
not permit control by private interes 


National health insurance mea 
federal dictatorship, declared sot 
opponents. Under it, they said, t 
federal government could and wot 
run the whole show. The dut 
written out in the bill for state a 
local administration are just a smo 
screen to hide a grab for power 
a federal bureaucracy. 


This charge is nonsense. The spe 
sors of the bill and every other se 
sible person know that it would 
wholly impossible to run medi 
services from Washington. The me 
attempt to do so would arouse w 
versal objection. Nor could any w 
form administrative pattern be ¢ 
fined by national authorities for 
parts of this great and varied count 


Federal Standards Essential 


Actually, the bill nowhere giv 
federal agencies power over state al 
local administration. It does gi 
federal authorities the power to ma 
and enforce certain general standarc 
which must be adapted to differit 
local and state conditions by sta 
and local authorities. 


Ought the federal government _ 
have anything to say about standard 
The sponsors of the Taft “Healt 
bill say No! Leave standards whol 
to the states! This view however 
not shared by three expert profession 
bodies. The American Public Heal 
Association and the American Pub 
Welfare Association testified that t 
lack of federal standards is a maj 
deficiency in the Taft bill. This la 
might result in lowering the quali 
of medical service, declared that d 
tinguished. group, the New Yo 
Academy of Medicine. ; 

The important visible result, as d 
session of Congress ends, is the e 
trance of national health legislati 
upon the political stage. The me 
widespread and more effective su 
port for the national health insuran 
bill this year, the breadth and vig 
of the attack on the bill that w 
introduced to supplant or derail 
demonstrate not only that—as opini 
polls have shown—the mass of Am 
cans want some national action 
make medical care more availa 
but also that Americans are beginn 


kind of action they want. 


JRNALISM, WHICH STRESSES TIMELI- 
ess, is still the dominant method 
(American writing. tt came in glori- 
ly with the twentieth — century, 
fm the crusading spirit expressed 
Wf in the Muckrakers. It affected 
~ature by way of the naturalistic 
wement, which deals with men and 
ags as they are, rather than as the 
aantic hopes they might be. Social 
provement is one of the major 
a§ of journalism, a step above the 
prding of events. It is evident not 
.y in serious studies, but in 
.ginative works. 
During the first half of 1947, the 
jor theme in the new novels has 
i the fight against intolerance. 
Oo recurring subjects interest au- 
‘rs: antiSemitism and discrimina- 
1 against the Negro. Although 
iSemitism has been the subject of 
merous novels in the last ten years, 
aas gained once more a wide read- 
public through the popularity of 
entleman’s Agreement,” by Laura 
Hobson. (Simon and Schuster. 
75.) As I write’ this, in July, it 
stood at the head of the best 
er list for weeks. Even though 
ne credit must be given to the 
ute sales methods of its publishers, 
popularity proves a sympathetic 
erest in the theme. 
t is not a novel that I should have 
ected to reach such large sales. 
writing it is magazine fiction, 
or-made. The story has a synthetic 
racter. The hero, a non-Jew, de- 
mines to test anti-Semitism by 
sing himself off as a Jew, in order 
record his experiences. It follows 
it, in order to make his point, 
tically all the insults and abuses 
lectively suffered by the Jews must 
n to him. This, then, is a 
ding novel, which endeavors, by 
imple, to show how mean and 
less such discrimination is. The 
might have been more effective, 
, if the hero had been a Jew 
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who had passed himself off as a 
Christian, or nad grown up in non- 
Jewish surroundings and then had 
experienced a change of heart and 
embraced the lot of his people. 

The second subject, discrimination 
against the Negro, is actually more to 
the fore than anti-Semitism. For sev- 
eral years it has appeared in novels 
and books of experiences, especially 
in the writings of ex-servicemen. Its 
leading representative at present is 
Sinclair Lewis’ “Kingsblood Royal,” 
which was distributed by the Literary 
Guild and hence reached a circulation 
of 500,000 without great effort. (Ran- 
dom House. $3.) Yet the bookstore 
comment is that it has not “caught 
on” as well as the Hobson book, and 
the verdict of reviewers is that it is 
Class B Lewis. 

Both this novel and “Gentleman’s 
Agreement” have been reviewed in 
previous issues of Survey Grapuic, 
but their place is immovable in any 
comprehensive view of the season’s 
fiction. “Kingsblood Royal,” like 
Miss Hobson’s book, rests on a syn- 
thetic plot, now too well known for 
retelling, in which the hero is let off 
from nothing in his demonstration 
of what it is like to assume a Negro’s 
disabilities. Always good at sketching 
little people, Mr. Lewis manages to 
draw some excellent minor bigots. 
But in the long run, his hero does 
not convince. He is made to carry 
too heavy a load. He is what might 
be termed a white-baiter. His tragedy 
is drawn out of the card files. 


INerrier oF THESE BOOKS IS A GREAT 
novel because the journalistic influence 
is uppermost. The experience is seen 
from the outside and not deeply felt. 

“The Other Room,” by Worth 
Tuttle Hedden (Crown. $2.75), is a 
better novel, for this is a record of 
the human heart. So far as my read- 
ing goes, this is the first time the 
first-person-singular has been used to 


Letters and Life 


The Fiction Shelf 


disclose the feelings of a white woman 
projected into a Negro community 
and eventually falling in love with a 
Negro teacher. 

Nina Latham is surrounded by the 
conventional beliefs-and social atti- 
tudes of FFV. In rebellion against 
her stuffy life, she takes a position as 
teacher in a New Orleans college, and 
on arrival learns that it is a Negro 
school. Here she meets “the other 
room in the house of the South,” 
where everything is upside down. 

She adjusts herself in a: series of 
subjective experiences that show how 
much psychology enters into race re- 
lations. She has difficulties to over- 
come, but she is determined to keep 
an open mind, and her struggle is 
more convincing than that of Sinclair 
Lewis’ “Kingsblood.” The man she 
loves, Professor Warwick, is a young 
intellectual who could “pass for 
white,” but prefers to work with-and 
for the Negro. He is opposed to the 
Marcus Garvey agitation for “one 
solid political body,” in Africa, for 
all Negroes. 

Nina’s father is sympathetic and 
understanding. “You’ve had a rare 
experience for a southerner,” he tells 
her, “an’ no outsider is ever going to 
make a dent in our problems.” But 
the other members of her family and 
her Virginia associates are outraged 
because she has taught in a Negro 
school. The story closes with the love 
affair carried forward into the future. 

This excellent novel profits by the 


~author’s knowledge of the situation. 


A native of Raleigh, N. C., a graduate 
of Trinity (now Duke), and a former 
graduate student in journalism at 
Columbia, she taught for a year in 
a Negro college in Louisiana in order 
to understand the Negro better. She 
now lives in Norwalk, Conn. It 
seems unfortunate that. this deeply 
felt story was not the choice of a 
book club, in place of the melodra- 
matic and unreal “Kingsblood Royal.” 
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Two months before the Literary 
Guild distributed the Lewis book, 
it sent its members Nevil Shute’s 
new story, “The Chequer Board.” 
(Morrow. $2.75.) Mr. Shute is an 
English author with a gift of direct 
narrative, but the story remains on 
the surface, yet the tale seems more 
involved than any other he has writ- 
ten. Its major episode deals with the 
experiences of an American Negro 
soldier in an English village. 

The English, free from American 
prejudices, treat the Negro regiment 
royally, but white Americans inter- 
pose objections, and at one time the 
Negro hero is called up for trial be- 
cause he tried to kiss an English girl, 
who was not herself seriously of- 
fended. His marriage to an English- 
woman and his idyllic home there 
after the war are commentary on the 
lack of racial bias. 

It should be of interest, in passing, 
that the Literary Guild has had from 
its readers some intelligent and sym- 
pathetic reactions on these two novels. 
While bias has been expressed in 
some letters from the South, the 
guild has not suffered any loss of 
memberships. It ascribes much of this 
to the youthfulness of its subscribers, 
most of them people of high school 
and college age, who are less likely 
to be prejudiced than their elders. 

Among the novels of 1947 that have 
made an impression for their literary 
qualities are “The Big Sky” by A. B. 
Guthrie, Jr., (William Sloane 
Associates. $3.50), and “Christ 
Stopped at Eboli,’ by Carlo Levi, 
from abroad. (Farrar, Straus. $3.) 
Mr. Guthrie is a newspaperman and 
his story deals with antisocial fron- 
tiersmen who go up the Missouri 
river in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, hunting and trading, 
eager to get away from orderly com- 
munities, picking up a squaw and 
encountering adventures such as one 
reads about in the records of Audu- 
bon’s travels. A fine sense of propor- 
tion and a refusal to compromise with 
traditional cliches mark the novel, 
which has no romantic love interest 
and little for the traditional “woman 
reader”—if she still exists. . 

The Levi novel has been mistitled, 
for there is only a brief reference to 
the legend that Christ stopped at 
Eboli, but the picture of an Italian 
peasant village, where life lacks op- 
portunity and the people are resentful 
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of the remote tax gatherers in Rome, 
is excellent. The author, a physician 
and painter, who was an uncompro- 
mising anti-Fascist, was banished to 
a primitive village in Lucania in 1935. 
This book is based on his experiences 
there. 


Every szasoN BRINGS A NUMBER OF 
novels of the hard-boiled school. Here 
the experiences of youth are recounted 
along familiar lines—rebellion against 
home or school, irresponsible associ- 
ates, drinking and ruthless acts to- 
ward girls, a stick-up or a fatal 
quarrel, and a tragic ending. 

The best of the 1947 crop of them 
is Willard Motley’s “Knock On Any 
Door,” the tale of how a young 
Italian, Romano, in the Halsted Street 
district of Chicago goes downhill to 
his doom on the gallows. (Appleton, 
Century. $3.) After many novels of 
this genre, the reader has a right to 
expect a tightly knit narrative. Mr. 
Motley devotes a large part of his 
story to an impressionistic account of 
Romano’s trial, in which the whole 
proceeding is treated satirically. While 
this is well done, the hero is prac- 
tically lost amid the antics of the 
attorneys. 

The literary qualities of “The 
Mountain Lion,” by Jean Stafford 
(Harcourt, Brace. $2.75), have been 
highly extolled. The story is con- 
cerned with the changing relation- 
ships of two children, brother and 
sister, and is written with economy 
of language and with insight, but it 
remains a psychological study. 
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“The Story of Mrs. Murphy,” | 
Natalie Anderson Scott (Dutton. $3 
is the latest example of a novel abo 
an alcoholic. The young Irishmé 
who shoulders this and other di 
abilities is one of the most uninvitif 
characters in recent fiction. 

The familiar theme of sex frustr 
tion cropped up this year in Jol 
Steinbeck’s “The Wayward Bus 
another load of sleazy characters wl 
deserved oblivion rather than tl 
accolade of a book club. (Vikin 
$2.75.) 

There has been the usual crop ¢ 
novels by those who entertain tl 
vast reading public with western a 
venture, historical characters, an 
romantic experiences. In “There W; 
a Time” (Scribners. $3) Taylor Cal 
well, who has been more than ord 
narily successful with the conve 
tional novel of family conflict, € 
amines a young, ambitious man 1 
relation to money, and concludes th 
it is no disgrace to try to avoi 
poverty. 

It is worth noting that, while r 
novel of merit on a religious then 
is available at the moment, the publ 
continues to hunger for such mat 
rial, turning in large numbers to suc 
an obviously plotted tale as “TI 
Miracle of the Bells,’ by Russe 
Janney. (Prentice-Hall. $3.) “Ea 
River” by Sholem Asch (Putnan 
$3), dealing with the life of Irish an 
Jews on New York’s East Side, hi 
better claims to public attention an 
is definitely an agent of good wi 
among men. 
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PERSISTENT INTERNATIONAL IS. 
SUES, edited by George B. De Huszar. 
Harper. $3. 


Walter R. Sharp 


Porvrar orrerincs Rom AMERICAN 
publishers on the intermgational scene 
tend these days to fall into two 
sharply opposing categories—the pana- 


_ceas on the imperative and immediate 


possibility of “world government,” 
and the cataclysmic pronouncements 
on the necessity of preparing for an 
inevitable atomic war. “Persistent 
International Issues,” avoiding this 
disturbing bipolarism, is a sensible, 
sober survey of the potentialities of 
United Nations action for the gradual 
adjustment of economic, financial, 
social, and cultural problems which 
transcend national frontiers. 


Mr. de Huszar and nine other coi 
tributors, each an acknowledge 
specialist in his field of discussio: 
endeavor to evaluate for the gener. 
reader the beginnings of world cc 
laboration for relief and rehabilitatio: 
the resettlement of displaced person 
the stabilization of food supplies, th 
improvement of agricultural produ 
tion, the regulation of internation: 
trade, investment, currency, and 
nance, and the promotion of bett 
labor standards, social security, 
human: understanding. The autk 
are rightly more concerned w 
practical methods of implement 
cooperative policies than with | 
elaboration of abstract’ principles. 

The thesis of the volume, in s 
is that peace will not be found 
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}y-product of an indirect attack on 
| “sovereignty” bugaboo. Given a 
ide or so in which to develop 
yits and. methods of cooperation 
jiugh the Economic and_ Social 
nncil and its affiliated specialized 
jacies, real progress may be made 
ward a “functional” interna- 
}alism. 

Wbstacles in the path of such a 
j:lopment are frankly and thought- 
iy faced; but the difficulties do not 
id the authors to the need of 
png advantage of every opportu- 
|, no matter how small, to bring 
Kiet and western power groups 
ether on specific programs of col- 
ration, or, at the very least, of 
hing the door open for Soviet 
j:icipation in constructive under- 
hngs initiated by the non- Soviet 
nmunity. All in all, the tone of 
book is moderately optimistic,— 
laps too optimistic in the light of 
deterioration of Soviet-American 
tions which has taken place since 
vent to press late last year. 

Oespite a number of relatively un- 
sortant factual errors which have 
pt into the discussions, the volume 
irits the serious attention of all 
aerican citizens who seek light, 
heat, on the course American 
eign policy should now follow. It 
ers a welcome antidote to the un- 
ical emotionalism towards which 
hh a large part of the American 
blic is now moving. 


SUGEES IN AMERICA, by Mauric 
.. Davie. Harper. $4.50. 


William S, Bernard 


A TIME WHEN INTERNATIONAL AT- 
tion is focused sharply on the re- 
lement of displaced persons and 
establishment of the International 
fugee Organization, Maurice R. 
vie’s study is a valuable contribu- 
n to our knowledge of how refu- 
s have adjusted, and will continue 
adjust, to life in America. 

[he book deals with every possible 
ase of refugee emigration and re- 
lement. “i 

Che study is based on information 
eived from three sources: existing 
rial in articles, aewspapers, and 
statistical records of official 
cies, such as the Immigration and 
alization Service, and many 
refugee agencies; direct ques- 
of the refugees themselves. 
naires answered by 11,233 
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refugees from 638 communities in 43 
states constitute the most important 
body of information. 

Certain conclusions are inescapable: 

First, the refugees have been ab- 
sorbed into America’s economic life 
to a highly successful degree. And 
far from taking jobs away from 
Americans, a fearful misg@mception of 
some of our super-150 percent Ameri- 
cans, they have provided employment 
for thousands of Americans. Professor 
Davie points out: 


The proportion of Americans among 
the employees of refugee business enter- 
prises is very high. A 1939 survey of 
64 firms established by refugees revealed 
that 78 percent of the workers were 
Americans, and a 1941 survey of 715 
such enterprises showed that over two 
thirds of the employees were Americans. 


Second, in spite of everything the 
refugees have suffered, they have 
made a brilliant social adjustment. 
Over 95 percent stated that they wish 
to remain here. Almost all have 
learned to read English and to speak 
it adequately. They have joined in 
community life and been accepted by 
the community. 

In addition to these broad general 
findings, the author also makes note 
of individual contributions made by 
refugees. Not only has America 
gained twelve Nobel prize winners, 
but also such outstanding new resi- 
dents as Franz Werfel, Wanda Lan- 
dowska, Thomas Mann, Lotte Leh- 
mann, Erich Remarque and hundreds 
ef other businessmen, scientists, 
sociologists, and writers. 

Although the United States has in 
recent years tightened up on immi- 
gration, our far deeper tradition is 
that of receiving those who have fled 


their lands because of political or 


religious persecution. 

Mr. Davie asks: “Can the United 
States justly urge other nations of the 
world to accept refugees unless it 
accepts a share of the burden itself?” 

The book gives the clear answer: 
to refuse these people would be a loss 
to our culture, our economy, and our 
stature, aswell as a negation of our 
proudest traditions, = 


I, G. FARBEN, by Richard Sasuly, Boni 
& Gaer, $3. ' 
George Lobbenberg 
RicHarp SAsuLy, A YOUNG ECONOMIST 


and reporter who worked as head of 
Colenel Bernard Bernstein’s intelli- 
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ne pr re EE, 


Because she has 


something new to tell 
Because she offers 
practical guidance 


Because 


she writes in 


clear, non-technical lan- 
guage 


KAREN HORNEY’S 


books help people 
solve their problems 


By Doctor 
KAREN 
HORNEY 
Our Inner 
Conflicts 


A Constructive Theory of Neurosis 


Demonstrates how conflicts can be re- 
solved by changing the conditions 
within the personality that bring neu- 
roses into being. ‘Dr. Horney’s thesis 
is developed with skill and_ really 
extraordinary compactness. Highly 
readable.” —N. Y. Times Book Review. 
4th Printing. $3.50 


Other books by Karen Horney 


THE NEUROTIC PERSONALITY OF 
OUR TIME. A detailed analysis of the 
neurotic personality. ““A genuine con- 
tribution to the study of interpersonal 
relations.’—American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry. 12th Printing. 3.50 
SELF-ANALYSIS. Fresh illustration 
of the rich possibilities of a wide and 
through self-inspection. — Americar 
Journal of Psychology. 6th HS 
NEW WAYS IN PSYCHOANALYSIS. 
A revaluation of theory and practice. 
Oth Printing, 1... .62 e+ 20> $3.50 
ARE YOU CONSIDERING PSYCHO- 
ANALYS3S? Edited by Karen yee 
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gence and liaison branch in Germany, 
has given us a fiery and spirited ac- 
count of the historical background, 
activities, and operating tactics of 
I. G. Farben, the huge German 
chemical and industrial combine. But 
in his zeal to indict international 
cartels in general, and I. G. in par- 
ticular, the author falls from one 
broad generalization into the next. 

Written with journalistic ease, 
Sasuly’s phrases lack neither punch 
nor incisiveness. But while he had 
a vast amount of material to draw 
information from, not all of it was 
chosen with a view toward objec- 
tivity or exactness. Thus, a “Baron 
Bruno Schroeder” (connected with 
the London banking house of J. 
Henry Schroeder) “is credited with 
having introduced Hitler to the prin- 
cipal industrialists of the Ruhr.” 
Actually, SS Brigadier General Baron 
Kurt von Schroeder, head of Bank- 
haus J. H. Stein in Cologne. 

Having participated in the German 
industrial investigations myself, 1 
found most interesting the chapters 
dealing with the fight of the Treasury 
men under Colonel Bernstein and 
Russell A. Nixon, his deputy and 
later successor, for the implementation 
of the Potsdam decisions. 

This fight was waged against the 
combined forces of the State Depart- 
ment, represented by Robert Murphy, 
political adviser to the U. S. military 
governor, the American industrialists 
and bankers, ably represented by 
General Draper, formerly of Dillon, 
Read & Co., and the Nazis, supported 
most effectively by charming “inter- 
preter-companions.” Here Sasuly, the 
reporter, is in his element, and inti- 
mates only too well how we began 
to lose the peace in Germany within 
a few months after VE-Day and the 
Potsdam declaration. 

We also agree with the author 
when he says that Germany could 
not have started or prosecuted World 
War II without I. G., as we agree 
with his conclusion: 


Reparations are the key to the con- 
trol of Germany and its supreme war- 
producer,J..G. Farben. Relations with 
Russia are the key to reparations. In 
the heat of strife between the Western 
Powers and the Soviet Union, the work 
of military occupation of Germany is 
paralyzed—and I. G. Farben gains 


strength once more. 
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THE WORLD AND AFRICA, by W. E. 
Burghardt Du Bois, Viking, $3. 


Alain Locke 


SUBTITLED “AN INQUIRY INTO THE PART 
which Africa has played in world 
history,” this passionate apologia for 
Africa, its peoples and its cultures, 
actually does justify its objectives and 
intentions. W. E. B. Du Bois, veteran 
of the scholarly polemic, has mar- 
shalled strong and detailed evidence 
from a wide range of sources and 
authorities to offset not only the su- 
perficial popular notions of African 
history but many still academically 
held opinions as well. The latter 
derive, he thinks and proves, as much 
from limited and derogatory cultural 
motives as the popular political and 
missionary libels. In fact, the book 
is a revealing exposé of culture preju- 
dice as it has reenforced and paral- 
leled the political and economic ex- 
ploitation of this unhappy continent. 

Cultural anthropology has recently 
reversed many superficial and deroga- 
tory opinions of the native African 
cultures, but the virtue of this study 
is that it weaves so many of them 
together into a systematic vindication. 
Great stress is put on the increasing 
evidence about the early influences 
of Ethiopian and Nubian cultures on 
the civilization of Egypt; also upon 
the little known interpenetrations of 
native pagan and Moslem elements 
of culture in Africa all through the 
medieval era. 

But apart from the details of evi- 
dence, the central theme—the neces- 
sity in the world today of an accept- 
ance of cultural relativity and the 
open acknowledgement of cultural 
reciprocity —is really the important 
issue raised by this provocative and 
constructive book. Either we must 
forego, along with the notions of 
racism and race superiority, our cog- 
nate concepts of culture monopoly, 
or there can be no world peace or 
world unity such as we claim we seek. 

That point, reenforcing the plea of 
his last book, “Color and Democracy,” 
pleading for the liquidation of colon- 
ialism, is a much needed and valuable 


_the growing political influence 


has the greater appeal to 


contribution to contemporary politi 
and social thinking, if it is to take 
constructive turn. For it is a & 
structive message which Dr. Du B 
brings, in addition to his vindicati 
interpretation of things African, 
he says: 


The broader the basis of a culture, 1 
wider and freer its conception, the bet 
chance it has for the survival of 
best elements. This is the basic he 
of world democracy. No culture whi 
greatest effort must go to suppress so1 
of the strongest contributions of mé 
kind can have left in itself strength 1 
survival. Europe can never survive wi 
out Asia and Africa as free and int 
related civilizations in one world. 


NO PEACE FOR ASIA, by Har 


Isaacs. Macmillan. $3.50. 


Maxwell Stewart 


For A RAPID, HARD-HITTING, VIVID P 
ture of the problems of postwar As 
the average person can do no bett 
than to read Harold Isaac’s boc 
While his material on China az 
Japan largely parallels that found 
other recent books, his sections + 
Burma, Korea, Indochina, and Sout 
east Asia provide some exceptior 
firsthand reporting. j : 
Unlike many of our present -d 
reporters, Mr. Isaacs is capable ~ 
seeing America’s shortcomings as we 
as those of Russia, Britain, and ft 
other powers. No stronger indictme 
of western imperialism will be four 
anywhere than in his factual pag 
describing the efforts of the Frene 
British, and Dutch, with Americ: 
support, to reassert their power ov 
Asia’s awakening millions. Z 
If there is any weakness in tl 
book, it is the tendency to idealt 
the nationalist movements. But t 
author recognizes clearly that a su 
stitution of new nationalisms for d 
old would not solve the world’s pro 
lems. Consequently, he urges 
Asia’s difficulties, like those of - 
rest of the world, be tackled or 
genuinely international scale, 
the United States assuming its rig 
ful place of leadership. 
The alternative is a catastrop! 
head-on collision between the Am« 
can colossus with its economic a 
bitions in every section of Asia, < 


Russia which, at the moment at le 


poverty-stricken millions. 


| 


gto Yeoman continued 
| 
dee officers, too. I saw records of 
who had been given general 
jtmartials for being only two min- 
| late, while others went scot free 
several days’ absence, without 
l reason. In time, we could almost 
ict the naval base and the name 
ae commanding officer as soon as 
cead the sentence. It looked as if 
ry base were a different navy. 
re commanding officers obviously 
| to give the men a break, while 
i delighted in “throwing the 
Pr” at them. 
counted 1215 men who had en- 
1 the navy with advanced rates, 
\ing from petty officer third class 
to chief, thereby waiving boot 
ning altogether. Not one was a 
‘ro. 
jalso tabulated 1008 cases of men 
had skipped rates after going 
sugh boots; for example, from 
man second class to motor ma- 
ist second class or from yeoman 
1 class to yeoman first class. Only 
vwas a Negro. 
ssaw hundreds of Negroes, with 
school education and more, who 
| been in the Navy three years and 
ser, with outstanding records, who 
2 being discharged as steward 
ves and seamen. Some had sur- 
d the sinking of ships and held 
cions, even from the Chief of 
val Personnel. But they had not 
1 promoted. 
xcept for a few men from Earle, 
ever saw a Negro’s service record 
ch contained even a letter of ap- 
‘lation or commendation from a 
sion or a commanding officer. 
1 all my naval experience I never 
a Negro yeoman or a storekeeper 
» had served a battleship, aircraft 
ier, or destroyer. No wonder they 
me off that destroyer. 
found the Navy in many ways a 
ut disappointment. I tried to get 
overseas, but never got the break. 
ed like hell. I served twenty-eight 
ths for an average of $73.60 a 
ath, at a time when money was 
ulating freely and a man with 
ning could do well in civilian life. 
maintained an average of 4.0 in 
.duct, Proficiency in Rate, and 
lity as a Leader of Men. This is 
highest possible mark in the 
vy. And yet, I never got higher 


1 yeoman first class, and many 


‘idered that excellent for a Negro. 
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Yet, I found the Navy an enjoy- 
able experience. Shipmates were 
swell, and many of them are staunch 
friends of mine today. Most of my 
officers, too, were tops, and helped me 
greatly. I count as unforgettable ex- 
perience—that would have rarely hap- 
pened in civilian life—my genuine 
friendship with such men as Com- 
mander Tate, Lieutenant Miller, 
Chaplain Castle, Pinkney, Hardy, and 
especially the inimitable Old Man 
who, somehow, kept me on his ship 
those twenty hectic days. 


Britain’s Best continued 
made the job not one of enticing 
reluctant industries to the new town 
but of selecting from hundreds of 
eager applicants. People of all in- 
comes and interests will share in the 
making of their town. 

Stevenage lies on the south and 
west slopes of beautiful rolling coun- 
try, twenty-nine miles from London 
on the Great North Road and on the 
main rail line to Scotland. Relocation 
of this road, which in any event had 
to be moved, opens up between the 
new highway and the railroad 600 
acres of reasonably level land ideally 
suited to industry. To the east lie 
the business and residential areas. 
The latter are divided into six neigh- 
borhoods (one of which is the existing 
town of about 5,500 population) their 
sizes being largely determined by the 
raised school standards of the 1944 
Education Act and by insistence on 
the principle that schools, play- 
grounds, and shops should be within 
reasonable and safe walking distance 
of everyone. Families from all in- 
come groups and all ages will find 
homes in every neighborhood, yet 
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PUBLIC HEALTH SURVEY 
OF SARATOGA COUNTY 


by G. E. Hodgman, R.N., M.A. 
Price $1.25 per copy 
Order From 


Saratoga County Tuberculosis and 
Public Health Association, Inc. 
Waterbury Building, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


there will be variety, and even im- 
portant experimentation has been 
officially promised on types and ar- 
rangements of buildings. 

Utopia is nearly reached, if in noth- 
ing else, .in the beautifully varied and 
ample open space. Within the built- 
up area there are nineteen acres, to 
each thousand persons, of parks, play- 
grounds, wooded walks, and bicycle 
paths, interconnecting from central 
sports ground and to the surrounding 
greenbelt. Even more significant than 
the amount of space is the ideal dis- 
tribution of playgrounds and parks. 

Britain has turned her back on half- 
way measures to clear away the debris 
of the nineteenth century. Her dis- 
passionate analysis of her cities’ prob- 
lems has led to basic decisions which, 
though conceived as amendments to 
existing systems, have made, in fact, 
a truly profound change of public 
policy. The New Towns gain their 
strength and vigor from their regional 
setting, from their role in the process 
of humanizing the worn-out towns, 
and as part of a farsighted, socially 
conceived national planning policy. 
Alone, the New Towns would be of 
far more than passing interest. Seen 
in their setting they are symbols of 
the finest, most democratic, and com- 
prehensive planning effort of our 
generation. 
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————————————— ee WORKERS WANTED 


Classified Advertising CASE SUPERVISOR, man or woman, for the 

Display MO cha nn 50c per line International Institute. Professional ia 

| Non-diaplay « «© », « *10c per word and. supervisory experience req ee aes 
| Minimum Charge $2.00 per insertion perience in immigration Pines or 83 ae 
Discounts . « 10% on six insertions in acquiring Competence. Salary range ,000 


$4,000. Beginning salary dependent on qualifi- 
° cations. Challenging opportunity for person 
Survey Graphic , interested in ose born ae es per 

3 sons. One graduate case worker also needed. 
a Eee ND Mey Salary range $2,400-$3,000. Apply, Inter- 
Se national Institute, 645 North 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CASH WITH ORDER 


ED 
SS ee WANTED: Staff members, male and female, 
CASEWORKERS, professionally trained, for eee AN rpg segaet int Fee ace 
work with veterans’ children in state institu- partments. 3 r- 
Lions involving some state-wide travel. Salary graduate degree from Selon preter vee 
and maintenance. Contact Social Service De- with experience in approved agency. eet 
partment, Ohio Soldiers’ & Sailors’ Orphans’ facia. ne eee AE aie 
Seni i i i i sta or the rig . Apply . 
wa SE ai ts Coat, Dayton, Ohio, stating qualifications and 
SENIOR AND JUNIOR CASE WORKERS 


experience fully and indicating beginning sal- 
WANTED Wo RS DB te Pie ary. 8609 Survey. 
The Children’s Home Society o orida, a 
state-wide, non-sectarian, child placing agency, WANTED — EXECUTIVE SECRETARY — 
is in immediate need of a Junior Child Wel- Family Welfare Agency, Amarillo, Texas, 
fare Case Worker, also a trained, educated and qualified for American Association Social 
experienced Senior Child Welfare Case Worker Workers membership. Salary $3,300. Admin- 
in connection with the Society’s Southeastern istrative experience desirable. 8608 Survey. 
Division, Miami, Florida. Salary range from : : 
$2200 to $3000 for right persons. Write or CASEWORKERS — professionally trained for 
telegraph Children’s Home Society of Florida, multiple service family and child care sectarian 
403 Consolidated Building, Jacksonville, Florida. agency. Salary $2,650-$3,170. Jewish Social 


Service Agency, 1131 Spring Road, N. W., 

SOCIAL CASE WORKER—Female. For Juve- Washington 10, D. 

nile Court with highest case work standards. 

Qualifications : School of Social Work graduate NEBRASKA—offers opportunity for qualified 

tas et Stee Re can ee pet oved sagency- caseworker in field of child care and placement. 

Apply Juvenile Court, Toledo, Ohio,” stating State-wide, non-sectarian private agency with 

qualifications and experience fully, indicate eccelent reputation is expanding its program. 

Des uine aot: Retirement annuity, excellent supervision, sal- 
ary in line with training and experience. Give 
full information about self in first letter. 
Nebraska Children’s Home Society, 3549 Fon- 
tenelle Boulevard, Omaha, Nebraska. 


| 


WANTED: Experienced Superintendent for 
Children’s Institution. Write Mrs. Robert 
Gross, Children’s Aid Society, West Pitts- 
burgh Street, Greensburg, Pa. 


phate ced, ee aa lara ha ieee 

WANTED: Professionally trained Case Worker 
for agency offering both preventive and re- 
medial program to young people. Salary and 
working conditions in accordance with profes- 
sional standards. Excellent future in com- 
munity increasingly aware of need for more 
complete welfare services. 8605 Survey. 


WANTED at an early date a thoroughly capable, 
trained and experienced man to become Di- 
rector of Social Services and Associate Super- 
intendent of a large, privately supported, state- 
wide, non-sectarian, child-placing and child 
welfare agency in Florida. Good salary and 
permanent position assured. Must be capable 
public speaker, have experience in money rais- STENOGRAPHIC ASSISTANT (WOMAN) 
ing, public relations, and case work services. FOR ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF OF THE 
Address communications to Children’s Home FRONTIER NURSING SERVICE IN THE 
Society of Florida, 403 Consolidated Bldg., KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS. SEND DATA 
Jacksonville 2, Florida. SHEET TO AYES ews ee 

: SECRETARY, WENDOVER, . 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, one man agency, 


experienced_in all phases of family case work, GROUP WORK SUPERVISOR: Man or 
immigration. Resettlement program pending. woman, graduate school of social work with 
Salary $3,200. A position of varied experiences some experience, for settlement house with 
and offers excellent training for one desirous Jewish clientele, in the East. Salary range 
of such a program. Jewish Family Welfare $2800-$3500. 8602 Survey. 

Bureau, 158 ‘Granby Street, Norfolk 10, Vir- 
ginia, SUPERVISOR and psychiatric social worker, 


SS a ear Se man or woman (two positions), for child guid- 
PROFESSIONALLY trained caseworker need- ance agency where treatment is carried mainly 


ed for work in adoption bureau. Position open 
September 1947. Master’s degree and some 
experience in children’s field desirable. For de- 
tails write to Miss E. Marguerite Gane, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Children’s Aid & Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 330 
Delaware Avenue, Buffalo 2, New York. 


by psychiatric social workers, under immediate 
and close supervision of an outstanding na- 
tionally known psychiatrist. Experience in a 
child guidance agency or related psychiatric 
work desirable. Interesting and challenging 
opportunity. Apply Jewish Child Guidance 
Bureau, 682 High Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


SS 


POSITIONS OPEN IN ALASKA 
ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


CHILD WELFARE CONSULTANT 


Salary Range: $325,00-$385.00 per month; Appointments at the minimum, 

Minimum Qualifications: College 4 years, graduate study 2 years or minimum of 5 quarters at 
recognized school of social work which must have included courses in child welfare and public 
welfare administration and supervised field work in child and family welfare. ‘ 

Experience: 3 years in the past 6 years of social work in public or private agencies, 2 years of 
which must have been in the field of child welfare and 1 year in administrative, supervisory or 
consultative capacity. 


DISTRICT WORKER 


Salary Range: $285.00-$315.00 per month. Appointments at the minimum. 

Bere pee aca tons og Coles 4 Pears: Bred uate pinay, 1 year at recognized school of social 
1 must have included courses in c we i ini i 

supervised field work in child and family welfare. cil ge ee ee ee 


Experience: 3 years in the past 6 years of .social work, 1 of which must h i i 
welfare, 1 year in public assistance and 1 year in a supervisory capacity. Stites ee 


‘ - 


~~ CHILD WELFARE WORKER : 


Salary Range: $260,00-$290.00 per month. Appointments at the minimum, 

Si am eb Ga ae oo polices 4 years, suede ee 1 year ‘at recognized school of social 
which must have included courses in chi elf i ini i 

supervisory field work in child and family welfare. ie ee ee Ben a ee 


Experience: 1 year in the past 5 years of social work in child welfare. 
/¥or application blanks and information write via air mail, supplying minimum qualifications to 
ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


Box 2781 Juneau, Alaska : 
eee 
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WORKERS WANTED 


SOCIAL SERVICE WORKER (WOW 
FOR FRONTIER NURSING SERVIC 
THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS. 
INFORMATION, WRITE AGNES LE 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, WENDO}! 
LESLIE CO., KENTUCKY. 


CASEWORKER for a Protestant child 
agency in a Chicago suburb with foster I 
institutional and adoption services. Progre 
program, personnel policies, good superv: 
Minimum requirements, three quarters of 
work. Salary $2,200 to $2,700 dependin 
training and experience. 8603 Survey. 


PERSONNEL NEEDED :—Catholic Case’ 
Supervisor. Requirement: Graduate 
Graduate School of Social Work; exper 
in supervising case workers in famil; 
child welfare. Opportunity to assist in 
fining and developing a new service pros 
Beginning salary $3600 per year. Write ( 
olic Welfare Bureau, 246 East Town St 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


EXECUTIVE for Community organiza 
Must be graduate of accredited school of s 
work and have had experience in wo! 
with volunteers. Salary $3600. Write qual 
tions to Board of Religious Organizations, 
Equitable Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


MATRON for small children’s Home in N 
eastern Pennsylvania. Mature woman 
genuine interest in children and abilit: 
manage farge household needed. Salary — 
mensurate with training and experience. \ 
to United Charities, 107 Madison Ave 
West Hazleton, Pa. 


CASE WORKERS (2) professionally qual: 
for agency giving children care in foster hi 
and in cottage type institution; also adoj 
service. Interesting opportunity for varied 
perience including direct work with emo 
ally disturbed children under psychiatric 
sultation. Write The Children’s Center, 
Whitney Avenue, New Haven, Connectict 


CASEWORKER—needed in small private 
sectarian agency placing children in f¢ 
family homes for day care. Graduate trai 
required. Must be able drive automobile. 
ary based on training and experience, ] 
Family Day Care Association, 311 § 
Juniper Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 3 


WANTED—Social case workers and superv 
to fill positions in Lutheran children’s age 
located mainly in the Middle West. Pro; 
sive programs, personnel policies, good s1 
vision. Minimum requirements are at — 
three quarters of field work. Opportunities 
work-study programs with some agencies. 
perience in children’s field, although desir 
is not necessary. Salaries range from $2 
to $3,600 per year, depending upon trai 
and experience. For further information 1 
Rey. R. A, Marquardt, Chairman, Recruit1 
and Training Committee, Associated Luth 
Charities, Addison, Illinois. 


, 


| Buy U.S.Savings Bond 
REGULARLY 


Pea tee 


Ask where you WORK 
Ask where you BAN! 
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WORKERS WANTED 


t 
| WANTED 
WIRSERY AND FOURTH GRADE TEACHER 


pgressive, cooperative school. Experienced 
% curriculum and parent consultation. Psy- 
logical understanding. Ability to work 
“+h psychoanalytic consultant, Good salary. 


8614 Survey 


iNTY CASE WORKER NEEDED. Family 
ney expanding its county program. 
iker, interested in county organization, 
eled. Car required. (Write—John W. Ander- 
411 Walnut Street, Allentown, Pennsyl- 
aia. Salary commensurate with experience. 


‘WORKERS, professionally trained, for 
itiple service family casework agency. In- 
isting and challenging opportunity. 

1 GASEWORKERS ...%.. $2400-$3840 

ite Director, Jewish Social Service Bureau, 
] N.W. Second Street, Miami 36, Fla. 


TED: Social worker or medical social 
‘ker’ with some experience in case work or 
1 hospital situation, to work in a tubercu- 
5 sanatorium of 125 beds. Medical social 
<k part of rehabilitation program. Working 
iditions and salary excellent. Contact Bureau 
Wuberculosis Control, Michigan Department 
Health, Lansing 4° Michigan. 


ILY CASEWORKER, graduate training; 
Ty commensurate with experience; oppor- 
ity for student supervision. Jewish Com- 
—_— Society, Root Bldg., Buffalo 


WWORKERS—Catholic Family and Child 


»e Agency has two staff vacancies. Salary 
waecordance with professional training and 
“etience. Opportunity for advancement. At 
st one year’s graduate training required. 
tholic Welfare Bureau, 855 South Figueroa 
veet, Los Angeles 14, California. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAAN, well educated, thoroughly experienced 
child care, physical and training, desires 
titutional position, in or near New York 
y. Work with unadjusted children, found- 
3s or orphans preferred but suggestions wel- 
ned. No cooking or sewing. Denomination 
naterial, 8610 Survey. 


REATION AND HOUSEFATHER, in- 
ational, private school and camp experience. 
ture with good educational background: Ex- 
lent references. 8611 Survey. 


‘NG WOMAN, Vassar graduate, available 
otember, 1947, for organizational work New 
rk City. Competent, resourceful, good initia- 
2, widely traveled. Interested group work, 
- case work. Community organization. Pro- 
imming. Has directed mid-west office na- 
nal educational organization. Minimum an- 
al salary to start $2600. 8594 Survey. 


UPATIONAL THERAPIST desires posi- 
n as department director in Convalescent 
me, Pediatric, or General Hospital. Ac- 
dited school graduate—7 years professional 
Iefience including summer camp and 
-C.A, recreational programs. Prefer New 
gland, or Newark, New Jersey vicinity. 
ailable September fifteenth. 8590 Survey. 
SS 


STANT SUPERINTENDENT, HOUSE- 
\STER, HEAD SUPERVISOR and GUID- 
ICE ‘COUNSELOR, interested in Depen- 
it Children’s Institution, Home or Private 
ool for Boys. Expert experience in child 
_ General recreation program and crafts. 
istrative ability. Available now. 8612 


ISTRATIVE position in children’s in- 
sought by college man, Midwesterner. 
New York City social welfare experi- 
613 Survey. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


RUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
NCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
Wisc, 7-4961. A professional 
u specializing in fund-raising, 
work, institutional, casework 
medical social work positions. 


Ba) 
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“Make Do” 


United States without cutting off 
their purchases of the same products 
from all other countries. If, for ex- 
ample, they want to save dollars by 
buying Australian fruit .jnstead of 
California fruit, the loan agreement 
would compel them to stop all pur- 
chases of fruit from abroad. Such a 
modification probably would require 
an act of Congress, and will bring 
loud protest from our farmers. 


The coming months will call for 
public understanding of the British 
position, for. public support of the 
Marshall program, and for unex- 
ampled effort to keep the United 
States fully employed and prosperous 
here at home. Our American system 
is on trial in the eyes of the world; 
and economic depression would dis- 
hearten our friends abroad and make 
the recovery of Europe, including 
Great Britain, all but hopeless. 


But when all is said and done, the 
American people and the government 
cannot pull the British out of their 
present economic troubles. We cannot 
get more coal out of the ground in 
South Wales, we cannot make more 
economic use of British labor and 
resources; we cannot bring about the 
fundamental change in attitudes that 
is needed if’ England is to produce 
more, sell more, earn more. This 
time it is primarily up to the British 
people and their leaders to show that 
they can help themselves. 

It is one of the many merits of the 
Marshall conception that it encourages 
the British to find new and construc- 
tive ways to help themselves. It holds 
out some hope to them that America 
will help if they first: make better use 
of British resources of materials and 
men, and if they pool those resources 
with those of others in Europe. 

At last there is some prospect of 
breaking the vicious circle of produc- 
tion failures which lead to shortages 
and deprivations which, in turn, lead 
to further production failures. 

It is an American as well as a 
British interest to see that the British 
do not have to tighten their belts 
again. Our own future, as well as 
theirs, depends on their recovery. The 
challenge of reconstruction can only 
be met by a joint effort of the New 
World and the Old. A future Toyn- 
bee will not be able to say that the 
challenge was too great if we meet it 
and master it together. 


continued 
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THE BOOK SHELF 


FOR SALE 
SOCIAL SERVICE DIGEST 


Correspondence Confidential. 
Terms if necessary. 


Social Service Digest 
Spreckels Bldg., San Diego 1, Calif. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 


in the betterment of the world. Put it in 
your library. $3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway 
at 58 St., New York 19,;:N. Y. 


supplied. Write stating “‘Wants.” 
gation, Opal’s Book Service, Westbury, L. L., 
IN, Xe 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, INC. 
1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept. SV 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOG, 


beautiful designs. 
ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY. At home, learn to speak Spanish, 
French, German, Russian or any of 29 lan- 
sguages by quick, easy Linguaphone Conver- 
sational Method. You learn by listening. Save 
time, work, money. Available under G.I. Bill 
of Rights. Send_for FREE book, Linguaphone 
Institute, 50 RCA Bldg., New York 20, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MEN’S SHOES, sizes 11% to 16, widths AA 
to EEE. Finest quality, prompt delivery. 
FREE circular. KINGSIZE, Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts. 


I SUIT YOU TO A TEA! China Congou, 
Lapsang Souchong, Formosa Colong, Jasmine, 
Darjeeling, China Green. The best available 
tea, packed for you when ordered. $3.50 
pound, postpaid, U. S. Henry F. Semke, Box 
232, Oceanside, New York. 


RESORTS 
NORWALK, 


showing several hundred 


CONN. 


cations. 
rooms, excellent food, restful - i 
masphere. Adults from $7.00 daily American 
Plan. Norwalk 8-9353. ‘ 


LIMBERLOCK LODGE, “In the Mountains’, 
Manchester, Vt. Beautiful location. Clean and 
quiet. Bath with every room. Studio, cabin, 
fireplaces. Variety of well cooked food and 
plenty. Horseback, hiking, golf, tennis nearby. 
Only couple hundred feet off highway U. 5S. 
#7. Percie and Bernard Merkel. 


COOPERATIVE HOLIDAY 


SUMMER VACATION with cooperatively 
- minded, friendly people—North Shore, Long 
Island. Victorian home on bay near Sound. 
Rooms (with kitchen privileges). 8516 Survey. 


COOPERATIVE COMMUNITY 


interested in cooperative, 
democratic community within commuting dis- 
tance of New York City write Skyview Acres 
Cooperative, Inc., Apt. 25, 564 West 160th 
Street, New York 32. 


HOMESTEADERS 
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devoted to signed comment 


_ middle - class selfishness 


A Voice of the New 


The new government has extensive 
plaris for education, but of course it 
will take years to put them into effect. 
Meanwhile, 70 percent of the people 
live in villages, and the great majority 
of them are poor and underfed and 
superstitious.” 


"Trenp ITsELF MIRRORS MUCH OF THE 
editor’s forthrightness and breadth of 
vision, something of the charm and 
color of her personality. 

The cover of a recent issue shows 
a smiling Hindu child, a caste mark 
on her forehead. 

The first page is devoted to “Trend 
Mail.” The first column of this par- 


ticular issue has three letters on 
Pakistan. After the third, the editor 
observes: 


Trend gives three readers’ views; its 
own: Pakistan is undesirable, imprac- 
ticable. Trend contests the declaration 
that Moslems and Hindus constitute 
separate nations, agrees progress can re- 
sult only from a genuine desire for 
unity, recognizes Moslem India’s present 
lack of competent personnel. 


The first article, headed with an 
1885 photograph of the first Congress 
meeting, summarizes the sixty - two 
years of the sessions. 

The second article is a profile of 
John L. Lewis. A paragraph: 


Coal mining is a grim vocation the 
world over; God’s Own Country is no 
exception. Nevertheless, the American 
miner remains supremely proud of his 
profession, aware of his hell-hole pits, 
but aware, too, of his safeguard—the 
union; his weapon—the strike; his hope 


—John L. Lewis. 


“The Picture of the Month” is of 
“the nation’s first Constituent Assem- 
bly ... in the Library Hall (stripped 
of former Viceroys’ life-size portraits), 
Central Assembly, New Delhi.” 

An illustrated article on “The In- 
dian. ‘People’s Set’” shows the manu- 
facture and use of small, inexpensive 
radios, now being produced in quan- 
tity by National Radio. 


“Page Nine” of each issue is 


by the Editor. This one, 
“Food for Thought”... 
is a vigorous condem- 
nation of that blind, 


which, unfortunately, is 
not unique to India: 


India continued 


A signed “Letter from London” in- 
troduces “ a series of monthly re- 
ports.” Eleanor Billimoria, “well 
known Bombay ciné-photographer” 
describes and pictures “The Crafts of 
Mexico.” 

There is an inscribed, full page 
photograph of “Clare B. Luce, Amer- 
ican Congresswoman,” who “played 
an important role in the introduction 
of the Indian Immigration bill which 
was recently passed by the United 
States Government.” 

The editorial of the month, “The 


Labyrinth,” concludes: 


What India has got to have, and 
have quickly, is a singleness of purpose, 
an inward unity ... We want to en- 
courage the gifts of freedom, exercise 
ordinary civil liberties; we want to en- 
courage individual enterprise, uphold 
human rights; we want to create and 
sustain a constitutional form of govern- 
ment. Let us fashion such a pattern, by 
ourselves—now. 


The “Meet the People” feature in 
this issue introduces a fire - fighter, 
“representative of Bombay’s 350 fire- 
men,” on duty, testing equipment, 
rehearsing techniques, fighting a fire, 
shows him in his station house, at 
home. After thirteen years’ service, 
his salary is Rs. 36 ($10.80), plus a 
“dearness allowance” of Rs. 26 
($7.80), a total of $18.60 a month. 

The next article describes erosion 
control under our American Soil 
Conservation Service, and how local 
programs are developed. 

There is an interview with Mrs. 
Mitha Lam, Bombay’s first woman 
sheriff, who “thinks her appointment 
is a recognition of women’s rights in 
India.” 

“Accent on Shoes” shows a variety 
of feminine footgear, designed to be 
worn with dresses, “lounging in your 
garden in a pair of slacks or with 
shorts,” or with a sari, the long, 
draped garment of the Hindu 
woman. 

The “back of the book” is made 
up of literary and motion picture re- 


views, and a brief discussion of 
dian film scripts. 

Another recent issue has a ] 
York skyscraper as its cover, a t 
has a shocking picture of a “lal 
camp denizen.” This issue feature 
article on the filthy and conge 
municipal labor camp at the edg 
Bombay where 15,000 workers 
their families live in “mud and | 
erty,” in tragic need of decent h 
ing, elementary sanitation, mec 
care, and schools. 

Trend takes an American re 
behind the political headlines to 
life in India today. For Indian r 
ers, it is an open window on o 
parts of the world, particularly 
United States. But more importan 
Indians, it is at once a “fact fine 
journal” and a call to action. 
words and pictures not only di 
attention to urgent problems, 
show that something can be d 
about them, “by Indians—now.” 

By the time this article is in t 
Miss Talyarkhan will be back at 
desk in Bombay. “It is hard to kr 
what to expect from day to day,” 
says, “but one thing is certain— 
old order is changed. Whatever | 
pens, things will never again be 
they were. 

“No Indian really wanted divisic 
she said, her face shadowed. “But 
leaders of each party have accer 
the proposal, and I suppose the - 
that they have gotten together 
something represents progress. 
course we can only try the sche 
but I, for one among many, exy 
it to fail—simply because it is 
practical. The tension seems to 
growing, in spite of the attitude 
the leaders. I regret this, and th 


-are many who agree with me. 


would do anything—absolutely 4 
thing—for peace and harmony, 
this does not seem the way. 
“Dispatches indicate a growing | 
of the possibility of civil war in 
north. Already there is more ‘tl 
rioting in the Punjab. For once, C 
gress acted in a statesmanlike y 
accepting the British proposals anc 
the same time calling Jinnah’s bl 
It remains to be seen what can 
worked out.” : 
Of another thing Frene Talyar 
is sure: “There must be better unc 
standing between Indians and Am 
cans. We have so much in comn 
We have the same kind of sens 
humor, the same love of freed 
Those are very strong bonds.” 
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Want to join 
the fight for Peace? 


“We who believe in One World lost a round at Paris, but not the a 
fight. Our task, in all lands, is to continue the fight for a strong 
United Nations and a world united for peace. Never has our re- ‘ 


sponsibility been so great...” , 


Thus reports Editor Henry Wallace in one of his regular weekly 
articles appearing exclusively in New Republic magazine. Not 
since Wilson has any public figure carried the issue of world peace 
to the common people of the world or so sincerely represented the 


idea. 


You can join the “fight for peace” by helping to build the strongest 
progressive news weekly magazine in the country. How? Simply 
by making a trial test of the New Republic at the special rate offered | — 


below. 


The next 26 issues of New Republic bring you frank and fearless 
analysis of the news and political developments you will find no- 
where else! All this plus special columns devoted to Books, Thea- 
tre, Music, Radio, Movies, Education, Labor, Science and the 
United Nations. 
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